











Bell System Teletypewriter 
Exchange Service Plays New Role 
in War Against Crime 


Fast, low-cost, two-way communication plan, 


developed by Associated Police Communications Officers, 


adopted by law enforcement agencies in 30 states. 


Fast, dependable, direct communica- 
tions are a vital part of law enforcement. 
Detection, capture and conviction fre- 
quently depend on the speed with which 
information is flashed from one place 
to another. 

For some time Teletypewriter Service 
has been used by police authorities with- 
in a number of cities and states. 

To extend its many benefits to law 
enforcement groups in the smaller cities 


and towns, the Associated Police Com- 
munications Officers devised and _ rec- 
ommended a special 'WX plan for 
handling interstate law enforcement 


messages. 


It follows months of careful study 
and provides for the quick exchange of 
law enforcement information for both 
local and state police agencies. Thirty 
states have already put the plan in 
operation. 


Teletypewriter Exchange Service 
TWX) pr 


communication in writing over tele 


wides direct two-way 


phone lines. As a message or symbol 
is typed on the teletypewriter or 
punched on tape, it is simultane 
ously reproduced on any other ma 
chine to which the teletypewriter is 


connected — near or far. 


Bell System Teletypewriter Exchange 
Service is of growing value not only to 
police but to businesses of many kinds 


in many sections of the country. 


Wherever there is growth and prog 
ress there is increasing need for fast, 
dependable, two-way communications. 
Teletypewriter Exchange Service, which 
now serves 38,000 customers, is just onc 
of many helpful, time-saving services 
provided by Bell telephone companies. 
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*DITTO Integrated Data Processing is increasing profits for 
thousands of companies every day. DITTO |. D. P. integrates, on o 
single master form, data secured from different departments or 
plants and from different writing media such as typewriters, tabu- 
lating equipment, teletype machines, bookkeeping machines, and 


| How DITTO |. D. P. increases Profits 


1. Insurance company saves 
$100,000 yearly by substituting 


personnel with $21,000 yearly saving 


6. Pharmaceutical manufacturer 


flexowriters. From this first writing DITTO produces all copies required 
for interested personnel. Thus DITTO |. D. P. eliminates the many 
needless writings and typings that cause wastes of salaried time, 
slow down operating procedures, and lead to costly errors. This 
is integrated data processing at its simplest and best. 


Thousands of Companies, Large and Smali, Use 
DITTO |. D. P. Because They Can Do All These Things. 


1. Make up to 300 copies from a 5. Reuse the same master for suc 


DITTO for snap-out 


2. Automobile Cleanser manu- 
facturer saves $30,000 in clerical 


saves $41,000 a year. Handles in 
creased volume without extra help 


7. Machine Tool manufacturer 


single written original of anything 
typed, hand-written, traced or drawn 
without need of stencil, mats, type 
or make ready 


cessive copy runs 


6. Use the master to run copies at 
one location, then send it to another 
location and run additional copies 


costs, annually. 


3. Hardware manufacturer saves 
$24,000 a year in production personnel 


4. Camera manufacturer saves 
$14,000 a year. Substitutes DITTO 
Purchase-Receiving for snap-out 


5. Packing company reduces clerical 
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streamlines production contro! with 
savings of $15,000 yearly 


8. Road Machinery manufacturer 
saves $25,000 annually. Handles 
double volume with reduced personnel 


tSend for complete case histories 
telling how these savings are made. 


2. Make 100 to 120 copies per min 
ute in 1 to 5 colors at once 


7. Add new data to master periodic- 
ally for reuse in running cumula 


3. Make copies on varying weights "Ve reports 


of paper and card stock and on any 
standard size sheets from 3” x 5’ 
to 14” x 17” 


8. Mask out any material on master 
not required on certain copies 


9. Reproduce single items from 
master onto unit copies such as labor 
tickets and material requisitions 


DITTO 


What DITTO Can Do For Others DITTO Can Do For You 


Take this First Step to Increased Paperwork Efficiency 


MAIL COUPON FOR FACTS 


4. Obtain accurate registration, copy 
to copy 


DITTO, incorporated, 2225 W. Harrison St. Chicago 1Z in 
DITTO, of Canada, Ltd., Toronto, Ontario 
DITTO, (Britain) Ltd., 126/128 New Kings Road, Fulham, London, S.W. 6, England 


At no cost or obligation, please send me case histories and information on how 

you Can save us money, time, and effort with DITTO One-Writing Systems for 
Order-Billing 
Payroll 


Production 
inventory Control 


Purchase- Receiving 
Other 


Name, Position 
Company 
Address 


County _State__ 
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It's ADDO-X’s precision 
manufacture that reduces 
operational noise to a whisper. 
With new fast action,” 
fingers literally dance across 
the keys. The STEP-O-MATIC 
lever offers calculator 
performance at adding 


machine cost when 
multiplying. 


Write today for literature f. 


ADDO MACHINE COMPANY, INC. 


145 WEST 57TH STREET, NEW YORK 19, N. Y., CIRCLE 5-6940 


*At 175 r.p.m. WEST COAST BRANCH 
WESTERN ADDO MACHINE CORP., 2921 BEVERLY BLVD. 


t alae — ” LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA, TEL: DUNKIRK 5-2247 


For further details mail this advertisement with your letterhead. 
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AMERICAN BUSINESS 


a Dalle Ceblieilion 


Registered U. S. Patent Office 


VWarch 1956 Now is the time when the 


graduate starts look- 
ing over the field. If he is an 
engineer, dozens of companies 


MANAGEMENT POLICIES are wooing him. If he is an 


accountant, general business 


Regaining Public Goodwill H. A. Smallmaz trainee, or is interested in sales 
work, his chances of getting a 


What Will I Do About Joe? Frederick Seabur job just about anywhere are 


excellent. His average starting 


What To Expect From a Quality Control Program 


salary will range from $348 for 
How Companies Use Commercial Financing Peter E. Heller the general business trainee to 
$394 for the engineering grad. 
During the first 16 months of 


COST AND PROFIT CONTROL employment, only 11 per cent 


will leave their jobs for reasons 
There’s Money in Forms Control Dwight G. Baird other than military service 

After 5 years, about one-third 
What Can a Budget Program Accomplish? Avant and Franking will have left their starting 
jobs for other companies. These 
figures hold true only for “re- 
cruited” graduates. There he is. 
He'll only be on the campus for 


OFFICE ADMINISTRATION AND METHODS | cay tamnee aus a ae 


the getting is good. 


How a Freight Line Cut Capital Investment Cost 


Office Salary Administration Program 


An Open Letter on Office Cost Reduction Me 
st Wounth 


New Systems and Equipment 


Half a methods man is better 

than none, says John Hockman 

PERSONNEL ADMINISTRATION of Steinberg’s Limited of Mont- 
ee . —" real. And he tells readers about 

The Airline Wrecking Crew . JO otephens it in the April issue. In other 
articles you will read about a 
safety program that is so good 
it enables the company to figure 
DEPARTMENTS its insurance savings as profit 
on bid jobs. An expert produc- 

tion man will tell how to match 
reproduction methods to the 


Business Tips ' 54 Business on the March work and save a pile of money. 


Does Easier Job Mean More Efficiency? 


American Business Notes . 4 New Books 


Cover Photo by A. Devaney, Inc., New York $4.00 a Year—35 Cents a Copy 
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AUTOMATION 
IN DUPLICATING 
a HERE! 


... at the touch 
of a button 

you can print 
SD\ 110 copies 
per minute 


AUTOMATIC 
ELECTRIC 


SPIRIT DUPLICATOR 


The Heyer Conqueror 

el diale- lame Maceo Roe) (0la-e-1a-mie-leidlela) 

(o) Mr. Mot-1 0) am ol-1 amore) oh] without effort 
Price lists, Bulletins, Forms, Menus— 
in fact anything typed, written or 
drawn on the master . from post 
card to 9 x 14 in. sheets simply 
pour out of this new duplicator. A 
ol b lola Mme) Me dal- mmol eiacelame-i¢-lac-Miaal-maale) cold 
Fl ale mm i-i-16) and when the last sheet 
is fed it turns off automatically. Quickly 
aaleli dl olic-s-m gele ime dalele) -4ghe-w-lalem-jale] ace) 
hundredfold at very low cost. It ‘‘Al 
ways Makes a Good Impression " 


FREE BOOKLET TELLS 
HOW AND WHY 
Mail Coupon Today! 


THE CORPORATION 
1860'S. Kostner Ave. * Chicago 23, III. 


Please send free booklet and details on Automation in Duplicating 
Name 
Company__ 


Address. 








AMERICAN BUSINESS Wozee . 


Texas National Bank down there 
in Houston avoided quadduplicat- 
ing more than 17,000 signature 
cards—1 for each teller in its 
new motor bank 2 blocks from the 
main bank building. It also saved 
setting up four files for the card 
sets. The bank merely ordered a 
television camera, five TV _ re- 
ceivers, and an intercom system. In 
addition to new equipment and 
work savings, the new setup speeds 
balance and interest statement 
checking and makes stop-payment 
processing a matter of seconds. 

According to Vice President John 
N. Hunt, the bank studied several 
methods before deciding on this 
installation, ‘‘and now I don’t know 
how we would operate without it.”’ 
The sets were made by Dage Tele- 
vision Division of Thompson Prod- 
ucts, Inc. 

The deal works simply enough: 
The camera, next to the main files 
in the bookkeeping department, 
transmits signatures and records to 
receivers in any of the four teller 
booths at the motor bank. The fifth 
receiver is for the camera operator. 
The use of the intercom is obvious. 
We mention this because some of 
us still think of Thompson as the 
manufacturer of those fancy 
mufflers which put some of the 
roar into the Roaring Twenties. 


Thirteen Top Executives of Cluett, 
Peabody and Company, Inc., will 
fly from New York to Tucson soon 
to put on a business management 
seminar that is unique. It’s a 
course, “Case History in Manage- 
ment,” and the business firm 
manufacturer of Arrow shirts 
and other furnishings—pays all ex- 
penses (a minimum of $10,000). At 
least 60 students will be enrolled, 
and interested businessmen are in- 
vited to sit in on the sessions. One 
or more Cluett, Peabody executives 
will conduct 2-hour management 
seminars each Thursday, meeting 
with students for a 1-hour session 
each Tuesday to go over course 
work and prepare for the longer 
meeting. The session at the Uni- 
versity of Tucson is the tenth in- 
stitution at which the seminar has 
been presented. 

Emory A. Coughlin, director of 
personnel relations for Cluett, Pea- 
body, says, “By showing all the 
functions of an individual com- 


|pany, the course provides an op- 
| portunity for the students to form 


a framework of reference from 
which can be shown a general con- 
cept of business operations ... We 
hope the final result will be a pic- 
ture of enterprise as we believe it 
truly exists in America.” 

Sounds like a good public rela- 
tions program. It’s good business, 
too. There is display of the firm’s 
products. Why shrink from fact? 
After all, Cluett, Peabody de- 
veloped the ‘“Sanforized” process. 


Something To Add to a sugges- 
tion award would be the $1,000 
Friden Calculating Machine Co., 
Inc., is offering to the person who, 
in 1956, makes the greatest con- 
tribution toward improvement of 
office methods in American busi- 
ness as part of the era of automa- 
tion and mass production. Judges 
will be Dr. Howard Aiken, director 
of the Computation Laboratory, 
Harvard University; Dr. Simon 
Ramo, Ramo-Wooldridge Corpora- 
tion; and Roger W. Bolz, educator 
and writer. Names of persons 
eligible for the award can be sub- 
mitted by themselves or their em- 
ployers to the Friden Company in 
San Leandro, Calif. 


Drawing of IBM's 13-story office 
building projected for Los Angeles 


International Business Machines 
Corporation has announced a mul- 
timillion-dollar expansion of its 
west coast operations. There’s a 
13-story office building and data- 
processing center projected for 
Los Angeles; a 6-story office build- 
ing nearing completion in San 
Francisco; new manufacturing, en- 
gineering, and education facilities 
at San Jose; a 2-story office build- 
ing in Santa Monica, occupied in 
January; and data-processing cen- 
ters scheduled to open in Portland 
in March and Seattle in June. 
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Editors Can't Hope to anticipate ‘i 
all the desires of the gentle reader, More Time for Management 
so we'll put this one up to you. A 
public relations firm offers us the 
business success story of a meat 
packing company. Seems that : : - ; 
Home Packing Company of Terre handling of detail been so important. Shaw-Walker “‘time- 
Haute, Ind., wanted to sell more engineering” has perfected features that make the organizing 
pork—just like all the other pack- 
ing companies. But it developed a 
square pork sausage. Sales in Terre with Shaw-Walker, give management more time to manage. 
Haute jumped from a normal 6,000 

poe a eae This stylized Work-Organizer Desk is the closest approach to desk automation vet 
« s . : : created. ‘‘Time-Engineered’"’ 22 ways to make each day's 
mitted to Secretary Benson and work easier and more productive. 86 models for every need 

other interested parties. Just drop 
us a line if you're interested in 
learning more about square sau- 
sages. Photos are available. 


Never before in the history of American business has the 


and handling of office work easier. These features, exclusive 





Who Said 1955 would be the 
year when computer growth really 
would start? It could have been 
AMERICAN BUSINESS, a couple of 
times. IBM reports it has 40 of its 
big electronic computer systems 
and over 200 of the smaller jobs at 
work across the country. There are 
hundreds more of both types sched- 
uled for installation, and they’re 
being manufactured on a _ produc- 
tion-line basis. It is noted that one 
of the uses to which the machines 
are being put is to help farmers 
decide what crops to plant, where, 
and when. This one will probably 
be attending Government hearings 
one of these days, or can’t they 
argue with bureaucrats? Another 
machine is helping to select “twin” 
contestants for a nationwide TV 
quiz show. This is tough on the 
well-known agency vice presidents. 
When a machine comes along that 
will select the winner of the Miss 
America contest, what will be left 
for management? 








Wide Choice 
of Tops 





Norman L. Park, manager of pub- 
lications at Pittsburgh Plate Glass 
Company, sends us a copy of a | 
beautiful handbook prepared for | 
the correspondents at PPG's 40 | 
plants and 200 merchandising divi- 


i ; cutive who 
sion branches Any executive . Drawer Interiors Are Planned to Modern As Tomorrow— Noiseless Drawers Easier on 
is interested in company magazines make every move easier, faster. Years ahead in beauty and Nerves. Permanently lubri- 
should have a copy of this publica- Drawers provide specific places comfort. Stylized base, re- cated nylon glides and acous- 
tion. It covers the works and | forall work and working tools— cessed back. There’sa wide tical fiber soundproofing 
: keep top entirely clear of every- choice of top styles, top combine to achieve a new 
; or- ; . . . ‘ : , “ : - . 
should be an added stimulus = c d thing but job at hand—guar- materials, drawer arrange- high in easier, quieter opera- 
respondents to do better work an anteed to eliminate clutter. ments and color styling. tionanda moreefficient office. 
more of it. If you’d like to see a 
copy, write Mr. Parks at 632 Fort 
Duquesne Boulevard, Pittsburgh 
22. Pa. New 1956 Office Guide. 292 pages of ideas and equipment. 
. eateee, Everything for the office except machines. 5,000 products 
matched for appearance, matched for results. Free to execu- 


New Harassing Technique em- tives when requested on business letterhead. 
ployed by UAW-CIO is to mail 
propaganda material direct to em- 


ployees, by name, at their place of GP AW-WALKER Lorgest Exclusive Makers of Office Equipment 


(Continued on page 51) Muskegon 56, Mich. Representatives Everywhere 
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reconcilement 


costs [)P TQ 907 
with Lithofold’s 
ELECTRONIC 
CHECK 


a pre-punched Tab Card voucher 
check set 








with no change in your 
present method of preparing checks 


NOW you can reconcile your 
checks by automated meth- 


ods — instead of hand sortings. 


HERE’S HOW IT’S DONE 


The check portion of the set is a tabu- 
lating card pre-punched at the factory 
with the consecutive number. 

A sorter will put checks into exact 
numerical sequence. 

A tabulator can list all check num- 
bers cleared, and signal location of 
missing numbers. 

Or a collator can compare cleared 
checks with a control set of cards. 

Total of unmatched checks, plus 
bank’s total pay-out completes your 
reconcilement . . . at a small fraction 
of manual cost. Many banks offer vary- 
ing amounts of reconcilement service 
on these checks . . . which can further 
reduce your data processing expense. 


An Automated Form 
YOU Can Use NOW 


WRITE TODAY for DETAILS! 


AmeniCan 


Cwporitn 


500 BITTNER ST ST. LOUIS 15, MO 




















Lottou. FROM READERS 


National Secretaries Association 


Sometime during the past year 
there appeared an item in your maga- 
zine relative to an office secretaries 
organization. We would be interested 
in further information on this group 
Further, we are interested in infor- 
mation regarding home study courses 
for office secretaries. 

I. M. OLSEN 

President 

Industrial Metals Abrasives Company 
Jackson, Mich. 


A folder written especially for busi- 
nessmen on the subject of the Certi- 
fied Professional Secretary program 
is available from The National Secre- 
taries Association, 222 W. 11th St., 
Kansas City, Mo. 


Digit Filing 

Will you please tell us if you have 
any material available on the subject 
of terminal digit filing and middle 
digit filing. 

VERNIE H. WOLFSBERG 
St. Paul Fire and Marine Insurance 

Company 
St. Paul, Minn. 

No. For a full treatment of this 
subject, write for the U. S. Govern- 
ment Manual on Filing, U. S. Printing 
Office, Washington 25, D. C. Several 
of our advertisers also put out materi- 
al on this, and will be glad to send it 
to you, if you'll write them. 


Fitchburg Papers 


Can you inform me of the nature 
and origin of the “Fitchburg Papers” 
mentioned in “Business on the March” 
(January 1956) ? 

THOMAS F., COLLISON 
J. Walter Thompson Company 
New York, N. Y. 


This is the house organ of the Fitch- 
burg Paper Company, Fitchburg. 
Mass. It is edited by Thomas Dreier. 


Employee Handout 


Office automation and its predicted 
elimination of white-collar jobs ap- 
pears to be a universal problem to 
management and We are no exception 
Your December article “Who's Going 
To Lose What Job?” certainly should 
allay many of the fears of the office 
employees fortunate enough to read 
it. We will appreciate your permission 
to reproduce, with credit given, parts 

| of this article for internal distribution. 
| H. C. FINGER 

| Office Manager 

| Bakelite Company 

| Bound Brook, N. J. 


You certainly may reproduce the 
piece, Just send us a couple of check- 
ing copies for our files. 


Fringe Benefits 


We have with great interest studied 
the survey, ‘“‘What’s the 5-Year Trend 
in Management Salaries?” which ap- 
peared in your January 1956 issue, 
with a view to comparing the Ameri- 
can pattern of salaries with the salary 
trend in Norwegian business. How- 
ever, we cannot figure out what ex- 
actly is meant by the term “deferred 
compensation.” We shall be very 
pleased to have your comments on 
what the term implies. 

JON HARTMARK 
Hartmark & Stangeland 
Olso, Norway 

Without going into too much detail, 
deferred compensation is postpone- 
ment of compensation currently due 
for services rendered as an extra re- 
ward, a bonus. The purpose is two- 
fold: For the executive, there are 
advantages in having income spread 
over a longer period, particularly 
when he’s in a tax bracket currently 
calling for well over half his salary 
For the employer, the advantage 
comes in being better able to hold or 
attract executives by offering oppor- 
tunities to build security for execu- 
tives and their families after working 
days are over. Of course, there must 
be evidence of intent to have the 
executive do something concrete in 
return for payments made after re- 
tirement. Otherwise, it might be 
argued that the amounts set aside are 
currently earned and fully taxable as 
present income. Usually, the executive 
gives consulting services; serves on 
the board; and, most important, 
agrees not to work for or hold sub- 
stantial equity in a competing firm 


Work Simplification 


We would like to know when this 
series (work simplification) will be 
completed and how many parts it will 
include. Will reprints be available or 
may we have permission to reprint 
with credit to AMERICAN BUSINESS? 
D. G. STAVE 
General Electric Company 
Richland, Wash. 

The series, “Experiences of 300 
Companies With Work Simplifica- 
tion,” was completed in the two arti- 
cles in May and July 1955. However, 
additional information gathered from 
the survey and in subsequent research 
is still being presented in articles in 
the magazine. We don’t intend to stop 
the research nor the articles. Readers 
have shown too much interest. We 
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—_,, 


furnish reprints at cost in minimum 
amounts of 100. However, feel free 
to reprint with your own reproduc- 
tion facilities. Thanks for the credit. 


Stimulating Employees 


Request permission to reprint the 
article by Robert B. Ross, “‘Stimulat- 
ing Employees to Self-Improvement” 
which appeared in the January issue, 
in a forthcoming issue of CUPA 
Journal, the quarterly publication of 
the College and University Personnel 
Association. 

KATHRYN G. HANSEN 
Executive Secretary 
University Civil Service System of 

Illinois 

Urbana, IIl. 


Squiggle Interpretation 


I am a regular reader of AMERICAN 
BUSINESS and your February issue 
was no exception. Among other arti- 
cles, I was interested in “What Hand- 
writing Reveals.’’ Can you recommend 
a concise and informative book or 
study on handwriting analysis? 


Epwarp J. EMENY 
General Manager 
Miller-Bryant-Pierce 
Aurora, Il. 

.an interesting article by Dr. 
Pavek. Will you kindly furnish me 
with his address. It occurs to me that 
he has written a book on the subject 
and I am interested in obtaining a 
copy. 

J. N. MILes 

Superintendent, Industrial Relations 
Electro Metallurgical Company 
Alloy, W. Va. 

I found this article very interesting 
and informative and would like to 
secure more information relative to 
analyzing handwriting. Where might 
I secure books or publications on the 
subject? 

L. W. HOUGHTON 

Office Manager 

Standard Oil Company (Indiana) 
Casper, Wyo. 

Following are some titles, pretty 
well covering the field. They can 
probably be found in your local li- 
brary or bookstore: 

Handwriting, by H. O. Telt- 
sher. Published by Putnam, N. Y. 

Analysis of Handwriting, by 
H. J. Jacoby. Published by Geo. 
Allen & Unwin. Distributed by 
W. W. Norton & Co. 


Your Character From Your 
Handwriting, by Cyrus Brooks. 

Graphology and the Psychology 
of Handwriting, by June Downy. 

The Psychology of Handwrit- 
ing, by William French. 

Handwriting Analysis, by Thea 
Lewinson. 

Personality in Handwriting, by 
Alfred Mendel. 
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Want a penny-pinching 
mailing scale ? 


e@ The pennies saved by this precision-built 
Pitney-Bowes scale on each day’s mailing 
quickly add up to dollars saved. 







@ This litthe model 4900, newest of PB’s line otf 
mailing scales, is just what every 
small office needs. Its 
cylindrical computer 
shows accurately and 

* clearly the amount of 
postage needed from 

¥2 ounce to | pound, 
for all classes of mail 
Prevents loss of postage 


through overpayment 


and loss of 


good will through underpayment, 
with resulting “postage dues.” 

e@ Larger models for larger mailers. Ask your 
nearest PB office to demonstrate, or write for 


free illustrated booklet. 


Mailing Scales 


2183 Walnut St., Stamford, Conn, 


FREE: Handy desk or wall chart 
of Postal Rates, with parce 


post map and zone finder 


PITNEY-BOWES 


Pitney-Bowes, Inc., 


Teal 


Made by the 
offices in 94 « 


NEW TWIN CYLINDER STENCIL DUPLICATOR 


prints with paste ink through silk screen 


The Gestetner is an entirely new, scientific concept of dupli- 
cating. Printer’s style paste-ink, oscillating rollers, ted 
cylinders (/ike a printing press), silk screen ink distribution, 
automatic controls . . . all combine to yield results astonish- 
ingly superior to a nything heretofore thought possible with 
the simple stencil duplicating process. Economies are tre- 
mendous because so much of your work going to outside 
services can now be done in the office . . . by office help 


Simple...Swift.. ‘Clean and Economical 


Simply snap the 
ink tube into 
position. That's 
all. Automatic 
controls take 
over. No pads, 
no brushes, 

no cans, no 
leakages. 


originators of the postage meter 


ities in U.S. and Canada 
































GESTETNER DUPLICATOR CORP. 
50 Mclean Ave., Dept. 105, Yonkers 5, NW. Y. 


Ld 


Please send descriptive literature and specimens. 


Celebrating 75 years of leadership 1 
in duplicator manufacturing. [ 


NAME 





A Gestetner will return its 
investment many times over 
... within a short time. 


COMPANY 





ADDRESS. 








The coupon will bring actual 
specimens of Gestetner duplicating. 
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THIS MAN IS GOING TO A FIRE! 


He thinks he’s going to his office — as usual. But at this 
minute his office is a roaring mass of flames! Before he 
arrives it will be completely gutted! 

Fire Insurance? Sure — well covered. But that fire’s 
going to put him out of business! You see he never knew 
that nearly half of all businesses that lose their records 
to fire never reopen their doors! Worse still, he didn’t 
realize how securely (and economically ) vital records 


can be protected right at their point-of-use in insulated 
equipment by Remington Rand. 

If this had been your fire would your vital records have 
come through? Some 200 models of Remington Rand 
certified insulated equipment provide a choice to meet 
every need in your office. Get full particulars NOW. 
Ask for SC684 —“Down But Not Out”... Remington 
Rand, Room 1324, 315 Fourth Avenue, New York 10. 

Remington. FRand. 


DIVISION OF SPERRY RAND CORPORATION 
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Regaining Public Goodwill 





Ten years ago, British Columbia Electric Company Limited 
was fighting for its continued existence as a private utility. 
It had no public information program. Its public relations 
were at the lowest ebb in its history. What did it do? How 
did it swing the people to its side? Was it worth the trouble? 
Here's a drama of businessmen in action against socialism 


By H. A. Smallman 


N 1955, bold headlines in the 

Canadian press announced a 
further $75-million expansion pro- 
gram of British Columbia Electric 
Company Limited. Resonant voices 
of radio announcers brought news 
of the development into clubs, res- 
taurants, public centers, and the 


homes of well over a_ million 
Canadians. 
The news (pun not intended) 


was electrifying. For many British 
Columbians, and more than a few 
other North Americans, too, it 
could hardly fail to recall a drama 
of Big Business. Only 10 years 
back, BCE had been fighting for 
its continued existence as a pri- 
vate company against a clamor of 
public confusions, doubts, and dis- 
contents. It stood with its back to 
the wall—the last major private 
utility in Canada. 

In 1945, the utility faced its 
greatest crisis and challenge in 48 
years of service. Rumblings of dis- 
content with its services came 
from city councils, municipalities, 
the press, and the general public. 
Local movements, motivated to a 
large extent by partial facts, 
downright lies, misinformation, 
and opportunist propaganda of 
socialists and labor bodies, urged 
the British Columbia government 
to take over ownership. 

But for one major exception, 
BCE’s unhappy postwar position 
was due to equipment and mate- 
rial shortage troubles such as 
plagued utilities all across North 
America, At war’s end, however, 
the company was confronted with 
an exceptional situation absent, or 
felt to lesser degree, in most other 
North American centers. Social- 
ism, already firmly entrenched in 
the Canadian province of Saskat- 
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chewan, had reached a high water- 
mark of influence in British Co- 
lumbia and the adjoining states of 
Washington and Oregon. 

Of the heavy influx of war work- 
ers to British Columbia many had 
remained. Increased industry and 
private demands had strained, to 
the breaking point, BCE’s avail- 
able plants and equipment. 

Socialist politicians were not 
slow to make political capital of 
the company’s tight situation. So 


serious had the socialist invasion 
become to the Liberal and Con- 
servative parties of the province 
that, to avoid vote splitting, they 
had joined forces in 1941 to form 
British Columbia’s first coalition 
government. 

BCE’s transit system, an aver- 
age $1 million-plus per year money 
loser, was the company’s worst 
headache. 

A campaign for public owner- 
ship caused municipal bodies in 


When their company was in trouble, British Columbia Electric's executives 
took to the stumps in a rush, led by A. E. Grauer, their dynamic president 

































the area to commission Carl Gol- 
denberg, a utilities consultant of 
New York, to investigate the 
situation. Their hope was that he 
would recommend to the Provincial 
government that it take over 
lock, stock, and barrel—all opera- 
tions of BCE. 

In his report Mr. Goldenberg 
recommended that the municipali- 
ties and cities served by BCE buy 
the company out. Few communi- 
ties, however, were willing to be 
dominated by the largest single 
partner, the City of Vancouver; 
and then such questions as appor- 
tioning capital cost each partner 
should assume, how much respon- 
sibility and power each would 
have, and so on, led to acute dif- 
ferences of opinion. An effort was 
then made to interest the Provin- 
cial government in taking over, but 
the Premier declined. 

BCE had gained a doubtful vic- 
tory. At best, it was a precarious 
respite. Problems of rehabilitation, 
expansion, and restoring public 
goodwill at all levels remained. 

Partial relief in the grim out- 
look came later when an Order-in- 
Council issued by the Provincial 
government constituted the com- 
pany’s three services—electricity, 
gas, and transit—as a combined 


utility operation for ratemaking 


purposes. Now authorized, BCE 
subsidized its uneconomic transit 
services out of other earnings, 
mainly from electricity. In the 
United States other utilities, faced 
with the same problems, had sold 
their transit services. 

In its most critical period, in 
1944, BCE elected as executive 
vice president, 40-year-old A. E. 


H. J. Merilees (left), manager of the 
public information department, makes 
award to Lang Sands, of the Cana- 
dian Weekly Newspaper Association 
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“Dal” Grauer, a University of 
British Columbia graduate, Rhodes 
scholar, and Olympic athlete, who 
had joined the company only 5 
years before. 

Dal Grauer assumed his vice- 
presidency (he became president in 
1946) with the qualifications of 
vision and a broad knowledge of 
economics and law. He convinced 
an anxious board of directors that 
a $50-million BCE rehabilitation 
program was essential. Skepticism 
about the money-raising problems 
to carry through this sensational 
program was not absent in govern- 
ment and other circles. 

However, Dal Grauer, basing his 
predictions on the almost limitless 
resources of British Columbia, 
foresaw expanding industry in 
the area that would attract, sooner 
or later, national and international 
investors. Shrewdly, Mr. Grauer 
saw that the company’s prospects 
of interesting loan corporations 
would be much improved by first 
selling them B.C.’s future. 

Dal Grauer’s predictions have 
been more than fulfilled. In the 
first decade following World War 
II, population in British Columbia 
has increased by nearly 50 per 
cent, with a comparable degree of 
industrial expansion. BCE’s origi- 
nal $50-million postwar program 
has grown almost sixfold. 

In a $290-million development, 
over $250 million has been plowed 
into electricity, $30 million into 
transit, and $8 million into gas. 
And, in 1956, a further $75 mil- 
lion will be expended for more gas, 
electric, and transit services. 

The company’s “Business Is 
Moving to B.C.” campaign, that 
followed V-J Day, proved to be an 
important factor in encouraging 
people and industry to settle in the 
province despite the uncertainties 
of that period. In mass-circulation 
newspapers and magazines, in busi- 
ness papers and trade magazines 
British Columbia’s attractions and 
opportunities were driven home to 
readers in eastern Canada, the 
United States, and Great Britain. 
And they brought results. 

Out of the idea of selling B. C.’s 
industrial future, a nonprofit or- 
ganization with a long title, The 
Greater Vancouver Metropolitan 
Industrial Development Commis- 
sion, was formed. Basically, the or- 
ganization has been instrumental 
in bringing about numerous exist- 
ing industrial expansions as well 
as attracting primary and _ sec- 
ondary industries to the area. Con- 
tinuing its foresight policy, BCE is 
the group’s chief contributor. 


In postwar years, growths of in- 
dustry and housing in British Co- 
lumbia have been the fastest of any 
province in Canada. 

With initial 1945 money ob- 
stacles successfully hurdled, in 
large measure by Dal Grauer’s in- 
fluence with the East, and filling 
of equipment needs at least in 
sight, the next all-important step 
was to regain public goodwill. 

BCE began its task by first set- 
ting its own house in order. From 
this step evolved the cardinal rule 
of always selling its own em- 
ployees first on company policy. 
Next, a comprehensive and ex- 
tended public relations program 
came out of the melting pot of top- 
management ideas. Public servic- 
ing and contact became an integral 
part of the sales division. An ex- 
tensive and intensive campaign 
was started to tell the public about 
BCE. Pivotal points were: (1) 
Good service at lowest rates con- 
sistent with high standards, and 
(2) assistance for community 
developments. 

Special messages were prepared 
and personal contacts made with 
all sections of the public, clergy, 
barbers, taxi drivers, and so on; 
civic and municipal bodies; and 
labor groups. Individual calls by 
company personnel were made on 
domestic and industrial users of the 
company’s services. Mr. Grauer, 
who is at present one of five men 
on the Royal Commission on 
Canada’s economic prospects, spoke 
at various club and community 
gatherings. He gave frequent in- 
terviews during the most decisive 
period besides keeping an advisory 
eye on company news releases. He 
encouraged other company officials 


New 21-story, $6.5 million head 
office of British Columbia Electric, 


scheduled for completion in 1957 
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to speak to public groups as well. 

“Every available scientific tool 
in the public relations kit was 
used,” affirms company executive 
Harold J. Merilees, former presi- 
dent of the American Advertising 
Association of the West, the second 
Canadian to be chosen for this top 
office in 53 years. Newspaper and 
general magazine advertising, 
radio, company-produced films, 
pocket-size news bulletins (BCE 
distributes 80,000 free copies of 
its 4-page The Buzzer each week on 
its buses), home service aids, tele- 
vision, Sunday symphony concerts, 
a 60,000-circulation farmers’ maga- 
zine, and direct personal contacts 
are chief mediums now employed 


regularly. 
Soon the troubled waters calmed 
as the “new phases” campaign 


continued. Opposition tumult less- 
ened to a few intermittent out- 
bursts in milder, quieter tones. Al- 
though new methods were winning 
favorable public reactions, BCE 
recognized a need for a 365-days-a- 
year continuous program. 

While the company is fairly 
large, with more than 5,000 em- 
ployees, it now stresses that it is 
human. It claims to be big enough 
to admit errors when, by policy or 
personne! mistakes, it is at fault. 
Policy decisions are made by 
liberal men of long experience in 
knowing what the score is, or can 
be, when calculated on true facts. 
These men believe that, in the 
great majority of cases, results 
have justified their decisions. Pub- 
lic opinion surveys are often used 
as a basis for decision. 

When a change in company 
policy is in the offing, procedure is 
well defined. A typical example 
arises when a fare boost in pub- 
lic transportation is considered to 
be necessary. Surface transit in 
British Columbia, as with similar 
transit systems in North America, 
has for many years been a thorn 
militating against public goodwill. 

Action in fare raising, if deemed 
unavoidable, is taken in five main 
steps as follows: 

1. The Public Utilities Commis- 
sion is advised that formal appli- 
cation for an increase is coming 
along. 

2. BCE’s top executives go to all 
city and municipal authorities and, 
at council meetings, explain why 
the increase is being sought. All 
details, in written form, showing 
current revenues, expenses, and 
other financial information are left 
with these councils. This diplo- 
matic step aims not only to inform 
but to prevent or minimize council 
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opposition before the Public Utili- 
ties Commission. 

3. Press and radio are briefed at 
the same time. Senior editors and 
publishers are personally contacted 
and the company’s reasons for 
what is being done are presented 
with full facts. Whether support 
or attack is offered by press o1 
radio, it will be on the basis of in- 
formed opinion. 

4. Labor unions and politicians 
are contacted. While individual 
politicians may agree with a pro- 
posed change, political reasons may 
prevent them from doing so pub- 
licly. The most the company hopes 
for may be that the politicians 
won’t oppose the application to the 
P.U.C. With labor unions, it is 
often necessary to rely heavily on 
the most telling facts in the com- 
pany’s information armory. 

5. A special edition of BCE’s 
publication, The Buzzer, prints a 
pertinent facts summary of the 
story for the directly concerned 
bus passengers. 

BCE is well aware that the 
British Columbia government con- 
siders that bus fares should be kept 
as low as possible. Government at- 
titude is that it is better for fami- 
lies in lower income brackets to 
pay 10 cents more per month for 
electricity than 40 cents more each 
month for transportation; hence its 
authority to the company to sub- 
sidize transit losses out of electric 
revenue. 

In March 1955, BCE ran into 
trouble with fare increases. A 
boost from 13 cents to 15 cents, 
approved by the impartial Public 
Utilities Commission in September 





Customer service ranks high in public relations activity of the utility. Here a 


Home Service department employee discusses a wiring problem with a customer 













1954, was disallowed by the Court 
of Appeals on a technicality of law 
presented by counsel acting for 
several municipalities. 

As evidence of progress made, 
in 1954 gross revenue published by 
the holding company, British Co- 
lumbia Power Corporation Limited, 


(Continued on page ,2) 





Special edition of The Buzzer was is- 
sued when utility went from rails to 
rubber. than 80,000 copies 
are taken weekly by transit riders 


More 
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Forms control takes cooperation between departments. Left to right: C. W. Floyd, 
forms control programs coordinator; Mrs. Kathleen Goodfellow, forms control 
clerk; J. P. H. Dethman, supervisor, records and business machines section, 
administrative services department; and John D. McLeish, forms buyer, pur- 
chasing department—all of Ford Motor Co.—working out a forms problem 


An AMERICAN BUSINESS Case Study 
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How do you buy forms at 
low cost? How do you set 
the specifications for 
purchase? How do you 
correlate forms design to 
machine equipment? Can 
you set up a “package’”’ 
purchase plan? Ford cut 
out 908 forms last year 


There’s Money in Forms Control 
By Dwight G. Baird 


ONTROL and _ standardization 

of forms has effected major 
economies and other benefits at 
Ford Motor Company, Dearborn, 
Michigan. 

This program was initiated early 
in 1951 when T. O. Yntema, vice 
president—finance, issued an ex- 
ecutive communication which read, 
in part: 

“The cost of forms used in ad- 
ministering, recording, and report- 
ing company affairs amounts to 
several million dollars annually. 
The intangible costs of using or 
processing forms—that is, prepar- 
ing, distributing, sorting, review- 
ing, filing, and other handling 
operations—adds many times the 
initial cost. 

“It is believed that considerable 
savings and increased efficiency of 
our operations can be accomplished 
with companywide forms control.” 

This led to the establishment of 
a records and business machines 
section in the administrative serv- 
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ices department, finance staff. One 
of the functions of this section is 
the control and standardization of 
all forms used by the company. 
Objectives of the forms control 
program are to effect a continuous 
reduction of the number of forms 
in use, to simplify and perfect 
those forms which are essential to 
efficient operations and _ thereby 
minimize clerical preparation and 
processing time, reduce printing 
costs, and to broaden the use of 
proved and well-conceived forms 
to the greatest practicable extent. 
The forms control program as- 
sures that each form in use is the 
accepted responsibility of one of 
the major components of the com- 
pany. It makes certain that no 
form is printed or reproduced with- 
out prior approval of the appro- 
priate forms control representative 
and provides a significant form 
numbering system. It establishes 
standards for layout, design, and 
physical specifications for forms 


and provides for an orderly inter- 
change of form samples. Devices, 
techniques, and guidance for elimi- 
nating, consolidating, improving, 
and minimizing the cost of forms 
are provided for. A desire to im- 
prove forms on the part of those 
who create them is stimulated. 
Introduction of the program 
coincided with the decentralization 
program of the company. Ford now 
has 16 operating divisions, 43 
plants, numerous depots and of- 
fices. All of these use forms and 
had there been no organized pro- 
gram to control and standardize 
the forms, the number of them 
would have soared to great heights. 
Even under the control program, 
three general classes of forms are 
required. These are companywide 
forms, divisionwide forms, and 
limited-use forms—forms peculiar 
to the needs of particular locations. 
To control and standardize all 
forms as far as possible, a central 
office group was employed and full- 
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or part-time forms control repre- 
sentatives were assigned to all 
locations where requests for forms 
originate. Previously, almost any 
department head could design and 
order any form he desired. Now, 
no new form can be ordered with- 
out first having gone through the 
proper channels and having been 
approved by the proper persons. 
The procurement of forms, too, is 
standardized and controlled. 

Among the new forms, by the 
way, are a “Request for Form,” an 
“Advance Notice of New or Re- 
vised Form,” a forms control rec- 
ord card, a “Forms Improvement 
Case” form, and others related to 
the forms, themselves. 

A forms manual was prepared to 
serve as a guide in the work of con- 
trol and standardization. Contents 
of this manual include an outline 
of the general plan for control and 
standardization, form numbering 
and related factors, control mech- 
anisms and their use, broadening 
the usage of proved forms, elimi- 
nation and consolidation of forms, 
and forms design for efficiency in 
use. 

Elimination and _ consolidation 
makes use of functional files, func- 
tional classifications, functional 
analysis, and scheduled or special 
studies of related groups of forms. 

Functional files bring together 
all of the forms designed to serve 
a like or similar purpose. The ob- 
jective is a workable grouping 
which may be examined to uncover 
the possibility, and analyze the de- 
sirability of effecting consolidations 
and eliminations. 

Such a file provides an over-all 
picture of duplication of records 
which may exist in various com- 
ponents of the organization, per- 
mits analysis of related forms in 
any given functional area, provides 
the means for studies of related 
groups of forms, constitutes a ref- 
erence for answers to questions 
about forms, prevents proposed 
new forms from coming into use 
where existing forms will do the 
job, and has other uses, too. 

Comparison of two or more 
similar or related forms is made 
in a planned and comprehensive 
manner. This is outlined step by 
step in the manual. A “Forms 
Analysis Chart—Recurring Data” 
is an aid to doing so. 

Continuing effort is made to en- 
courage adoption of companywide 
forms. Getting returns on standard 
forms facilitates standardization 
of methods, machines, and proce- 
dures and thus reduces clerical 
costs. Greater usage of standard 
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One phase of testing 


suggested forms 


involves typing time—keystroke 


analysis. You will note an estimated savings of $2,534 on this one point 


forms also permits procuring them 
in larger quantities and so reduces 
printing costs. Again, adoption of 
a well-planned, companywide form 
often results in elimination of two 
or more old forms. 

Before they were standardized 
there were almost as many dif- 
ferent forms for recording a visit 
of a Ford employee to a first-aid 
station as there were such sta- 
tions. Now all medical forms have 
been standardized and improved, 
both employees and company are 
better protected, and the cost of 
processing the reports has been 
reduced. 

As another example, one divi- 
sion which was late in weeding out 
its forms finally began doing so 
and in a single month discarded 
197 of them. 


To say how many forms have 
been discontinued since the pro- 
gram was inaugurated would mean 
little without a great deal of ex- 
planation. While the forms control 
program decreased the number of 
forms in use, the decentralization 
program increased it. Then, too, 
discontinuance of one form may 
mean the necessary adoption of 
another. 

However, the latest report for a 
12-month period will give some 
idea of the extent of this con- 
tinuing activity. During this period, 
325 companywide forms were re- 
vised and improved, 165 were 
added, and 144 were discontinued; 
1,661 divisionwide forms were re- 
vised and improved, 3,112 were 
added, and 4,020 were discontinued. 

(Continued on page 44) 
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Entrance to Kellogg International Corporation's London office. The flower 
box over the door is a typical fixture of business firms in the British Isles 


Operation of au Office 
Salary Administration Program 


By Robert H. de Beer 


Manager of Personnel Research, The M. W. Kellogg Company 


ECRETARIES at $29 and senior 

buyers at $60 a week! Fantas- 
tic? Or clipped from a 1930’s want 
ad section. If such rates were pos- 
sible why would you need a salary 
administration program? Even 
though the salary rates are about 
half of what we would pay for 
comparable jobs in New York, 
Chicago, or other American cities, 
the question of what to pay for a 
job is just as serious in London as 
it is here. 

The big problem in administer- 
ing salaries is to get the internal 
pay relationship of job to job in 
proper alignment. You can stand a 
lot of external inequities if the 
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internal relationships of your com- 
pany are satisfactory. 

If your company is small enough 
so that the chief executive has 
ready knowledge of each employee 
and the records of his performance, 
then you probably don’t need a for- 
mal salary program. The recent 
OEA survey shows that, of the 
companies surveyed 53 per cent 
had a formal salary program. Per- 
haps the remaining 47 per cent 
would be interested in how to get 
one and how to keep it rolling. 

Successful operation of a pro- 
gram of this nature requires about 
four steps: 

1. Recognize the need for one. 


If you want to save yourself 
a lot of headaches, reduce 
turnover, and be sure you 
are paying office personnel 
the proper salaries, here's 
a story you'll want to read. 
It contains the experience 
and counsel of a man who 
has done the job more than 
once—successfully and 

to the satisfaction of all 


concerned in the program 


2. Sell the program to manage- 
ment and employees. 
3. Develop and install the salary 


program. 
4. Keep it running and up to 
date. 
The installation of an office 


salary program in our London sub- 
sidiary will illustrate most of these 
points. 

To give you a bit of background 
on the setup, we have an office of 
about 230 employees in the heart 
of London—engineers, designers 
(draftsmen for the most part), plus 
stenographers, secretaries, librari- 
ans, accounting personnel, and 
other service employees. Every 2 
years a new director is sent from 
the United States to head up the 
company (we use it as a training 
ground for top executives). 

When the present director ar- 
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rived he was quite unhappy with 
the salary picture. The rates being 
paid seemed abnormally low, but 
were they low in relation to the 
rates paid in the rest of London? 
There were no job descriptions, 
only titles; and many of these bore 
no relation to the job being per- 
formed. The director was sure he 
could trust his department heads, 
but how could he be sure that the 
rates in one department were in 
line with those in another? He 
heard grumblings about new men 
coming in at high rates because of 
the pressure to get employees, etc. 
Here, then, are indications of a 
definite need for a salary program. 
This new director had a_ back- 
ground in salary administration. 
He had served on the job evalua- 
tion committee in the New York 
office, and knew from experience 
what a valuable tool a salary pro- 
gram could be. He remembered 
what it was like “before” and 
“after” the New York office instal- 
lation. He also remembered how 
four vice presidents would sit down 
at long sessions twice a year and 
haggle over salaries—should they 
give Miss X, a file clerk, a $3 in- 
crease? Salaries were related to 
“back when I was a boy I got paid 
$10 a week for a 44-hour week.”’ 
These VP's weren't certain that 
Miss X was a file clerk or what file 
clerks were paid in other depart- 


ments, nor did they know what the 
outside market was for file clerks. 
Things were in a rather chaotic 
state. The new director of the Lon- 
don office remembered that the 
necessity for a salary program had 
to be sold to top management, and 
how he had spent months of hard 
work on a committee—evaluating 
jobs and helping to work out a 
salary schedule. He knew that now 
the director of personnel reviewed 
salaries twice a year with each de- 
partment head, who now had some- 
thing to say about the rates of the 
people reporting to him. Now there 
were job descriptions and salary 
ranges for every job. The em- 
ployees now knew there was some 
rhyme and reason to the rates, 
what the potential was on thei! 
present jobs, and what lines of pro- 
motion existed. 

These salary reviews produced a 
budget for the coming 6 months, 
and now the four VP’s could con- 
sider a total budget expense and 
give approval without 
single rate. This is what the new 
director wanted in the London 
office! 

Step 1 and part of step 2 had 
been accomplished. The directo1 
recognized the need; and he had 
been sold on the program several 
years before. 

However, there was still some 
selling to be done. The Englishmen 


seeing a 


t 


who were on fairly high manage- 
ment levels accepted the dictum, 
but were not necessarily sold on 
the idea. So I “planned” a number 
of lunches, took my coffee breaks 
and afternoon teas with strategic 
members of management to sell the 
program. 

At the same time, the employees 
had to be educated. Bulletin board 
notices were followed with special 
forms on which every employee 
wrote his own description. I at- 
tended the _ every-other-Friday- 
night social evenings to talk in- 
formally with as many employees 
as possible (almost made the rifle 
team, too!). So much for getting 
the program accepted. 

Now all we had to do was work 
out the details of the program. It 
would have to be tailormade for 
the London social-economic situa- 
tion. The original idea was to have 
the London salary plan parallel the 
New York plan, and it turned out 
that way, but not before a lot of 
ground had been covered. The 
members of my Job Evaluation 
Committee were slide rule experts 
and did not accept anything with- 
out first investigating the whole 
idea and then coming up with their 
own decisions. I had to start back 
with Griffenhagen’s work, Canby 
Balderston, Sam Burk, Ned Hay, 
D. Weed. I described the four prin- 
cipal systems: Ranking, classifica- 


Kellogg International Corporation's job evalution committee held many sessions while installing a salary program. In 
order: Derrick Tattersal, Mrs. Lucy Keys, Robert H. de Beer, John Davies, Richard Patterson, John Bodington, Barry Pilling 
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tion, point, and factor comparison. 

We studied the New York plan in 
detail to determine the factors and 
weightings assigned to each factor. 
We had to take into account the 
fact that the English school sys- 
tem is different from ours—an 
English “grammar” school is 
equivalent to our high school. 

Finally, we hammered out a 
satisfactory relationship between 
the 15 key jobs. Then with the help 
of the department heads we evalu- 
ated all of the jobs in the com- 
pany up to the level of the depart- 
ment head. 

While this was going on, the 
director of personnel and I were 
doing something almost without 
precedent in dear old London—we 
were making a salary survey. We 
visited our competitors and ex- 
changed rates and information on 
personnel practices. 

We now had our jobs slotted into 
appropriate grades, and with our 
own rate information and the rates 
around town we were able to con- 
struct a salary schedule. 

First came the report to man- 
agement, with the results of our 
work and some specific proposals 
on policies and a salary schedule. 
Management took several months 
to digest the report and accepted it. 

Here were the policies we recom- 
mended to install the program and 
to guide its administration in the 
future. 

In arriving at the correct salary 
for each employee, two conditions 
must be met: 

1. There should be a direct rela- 
tionship between the duties and 
responsibilities of a job and the 
salary paid for that job. (This con- 
dition has been achieved through 
the job evaluation process just 
completed. ) 

2. Individuals on the same work 
differ in experience, ability, and 
willingness; and a provision for 
recognizing these differences has 
been made by having a salary 
range for each job. 

3. It shall be the policy of this 
company to maintain salaries at 
a level at least equal to the aver- 
age prevailing in like occupations 
in the community. 


A Guide to Policies Governing 
Salary Reviews 


1. Give preference to employees 
whose work is performed in an 
exceptionally superior manner. 

2. Increases are not to be rec- 
ommended for those whose work is 
not satisfactory. 

3. The recommendations for all 
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departments will be compared to 
assure, as far as possible, like 
treatment for equal merit. 

4. Employees near the bottom of 
a salary range are to receive rela- 
tively more favorable treatment 
than those near the top of the 
range. 

5. The maximum of any salary 
grade is to be given only to em- 
ployees whose work can be con- 
sidered exceptional in all respects. 

6. Salaries found to be below the 
minimum for the position will be 
raised to the minimum. 

7. Salaries found to be in excess 
of the maximum will not be re- 
duced. However, further increases 
will not be awarded. (An alter- 
native would be to restrict in- 
creases to a nominal annual sum.) 

8. Whenever an employee is 
found to be near the maximum of 
the range or above, his supervisor 
and the personnel department will 
make every effort to have the em- 
ployee assigned to another job with 
more responsibility and a salary 
equal to what he is receiving. 

9. Every employee shall upon 
promotion (except those in item 8) 
be entitled to a salary increase. The 
increase shall take place imme- 
diately or within 90 days, at the 
discretion of his supervisor. 

10. It is not the policy of the 
company to give automatic annual 
increases. Every increase recom- 
mended by a supervisor must, in 
his judgment, be merited and in 
accordance with these policies. 

11. As an organization grows or 
changes, individual jobs change. 
Sometimes the people performing 
the jobs make them change. When- 
ever the change is significant, an 
evaluation committee should ex- 
amine the job to see if it is in the 
proper grade and move it accord- 
ingly. This examination and re- 
evaluation is a continuing job, and 
is essential to keeping the program 
vital and alive. 

So much for job evaluation— 
up to this point we have been talk- 
ing about jobs. “What was the 
job worth?” We have rated the job 
and not the man filling the job. 
We have made provisions for 
recognizing the _ differences in 
ability by the width of the range. 

Now we must rate the man, be- 
cause We want to know “How well 
does he do his job?” Scores of dif- 
ferent merit-rating systems have 
been devised for this purpose. Here, 
as in job evaluation, you will have 
to do considerable research, or hire 
an expert, to find your way 
through terms like: Forced choice 
method; critical incident method; 


forced distribution; consultative 
and nonconsultative methods ; 
halos; skewed distributions. 

What they all boil down to is 
that you must carefully examine 
a man’s performance on the job as 
objectively as possible to see how 
well he has done his job, and why. 

An alert management can take 
this information and determine 
how efficient its staff is, and where 
its strengths and weaknesses lie. 
On it they can develop training 
programs, revise the organizational 
lines and procedures, etc.; and, of 
course, determine who gets salary 
increases or warnings, all pointed 
toward a smoother operation. 

Most merit-rating programs pro- 
vide for an opportunity for the em- 
ployee and his immediate super- 
visor to get together and talk 
about the way the job is done. The 
employee learns what his super- 
visor thinks of the way he does 
the job—has he done it well, or 
has he goofed without knowing it? 
What could he do to improve his 
performance? It is a wonderful 
catharsis because it provides an 
opportunity for the employee to 
gripe. Frequently, the very fact 
that he has an opportunity to talk 
about a situation will clear it up 
for him. 

A good merit-rating program 
takes a lot of work, it means train- 
ing your supervisors in how to talk 
and listen to their employees. But 
innumerable companies have found 
that despite all the work, these 
twin tools of job evaluation and 
merit rating provide a dynamic 
salary program that pays off in 
more efficient operation, and one 
that results in high morale and low 
turnover! 


Two-Way Communication 
Pays Off 


A case study released by the 
University of Illinois Bureau of 
Business Management shows that 
two-way communication between 
top management and employees of 
a large industrial plant in Illinois 
is paying off in increased output, 
less absenteeism, and higher 
morale. 

Grievances, work stoppages, and 
low output were commonplace un- 
til a change was made in channels 
of communication. 

Copies of this case study may be 
secured from the Bureau of Busi- 
ness Management, College of Com- 
merce and Business Administra- 
tion, Urbana, at 25 cents each. 
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The Airline 
Wrecking Crew 


By Jo Stephens 


WISH he’d follow me around for 

just a day,” is a thought many 
employees have had at some time 
in their working experience, espe- 
cially when things seemed a little 
rough. 

This is no longer wishful think- 
ing on the part of Capital Airlines’ 
employees. The top brass has an 
agreement with employees, in their 
75 stations, to take over the jobs 
for a day if any particular station 
meets its monthly quota for a year. 
And as this agreement has been in 
effect since 1951, station employees 
know their officials pitch in and 
work like beavers, on a less or- 
ganized basis. 

When word reaches the home of- 
fice in Washington, D. C., that a 
station has reached its quota, top 
officials—from the president down 

-start reviewing basic methods of 
running a station. This involves 
selling tickets, reading schedules, 
studying weather, deciding to fly 
or not to fly, checking and gassing 
airplanes, sweeping floors, han- 
dling baggage, and counting cash. 

When these deskbound men take 
to the field, the traveling public is 
not aware that the man in cover- 
alls handling their luggage is the 
president of Capital; nor that the 
slow replies to inquiries are being 
given by a vice president or some 
other official. 

The first station to achieve its 
quota for 12 consecutive months 
was Youngstown, Ohio. And local 
employees soon learned their pact 
was solidly backed when eight ex- 
ecutives arrived to take over. 
Though they had the day off, they 
stayed at the station. No place in 
town could have provided more 
entertainment. 

Knotty passenger problems plus 
an excessive amount of accumu- 
lated freight passed through 
Youngstown that day—and any de- 
lay of 3 or 4 minutes in departure 
time raised howls of protest from 
all the stations along the line. To 
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top the whole affair, the official 
from the treasurer’s office had to 
work half the night before he could 
get the day’s record sheet balanced. 

Local employees are allowed to 
decide who their replacements will 
be; and as the handlers of baggage 
are given first choice, the president 
of the company, James H. “Slim”’ 
Carmichael and his executive as- 
sistant, Robert M. Averill, are al- 
ways chosen to handle baggage. 
James W. Austin, vice president of 
traffic and sales (known as the best 
barker in the airline business), is 
usually chosen to handle the public 
on reservations and phones. J. B. 
Franklin, vice president of opera- 
tions and maintenance, does ground 
servicing such as_ gassing the 
planes and checking motors. Bob 
Wright, the assistant treasurer, 
handles ticket reports and cash re- 


ceipts (by working overtime); and 
Jennings Randolph, vice president 
and former Congressman from 
West Virginia, handles complaints 
and dog feeding. 

This affair has proved an oc- 
casion for pranksters. While the 
replacement crew was working in 
Milwaukee, one of Capital’s em- 
ployees surreptitiously called to 
inquire how to get to New Orleans 
via Chicago. J. O. “Bill’’ Urquhart, 
manager of charters, recognized 
the voice and told him to “Take 
a train to Chicago,”’ and named a 
competing airline to handle the 
rest of the trip. Recently, in 
Huntsville, Alabama, another 
prankster cclled to inquire the best 
way to Bangor, Maine, and was so 
surprised at getting the right an- 
swer, from Jim Austin, he stut- 
tered awhile before hanging up. 

Of course, things are not al- 
ways rosy. A bag of mail landed 
in Cleveland instead of Pittsburgh, 
and a passenger’s luggage in New 
York instead of New Orleans. Such 
slight errors have caused this brass 
brigade to be dubbed the “wreck- 
ing crew.’ Nevertheless, the pro- 
gram keeps rolling on covering sta- 
tion after station: Charlotte 
(N. C.), Harrisburg, Detroit, Mil- 
waukee, Charleston (W. Va.), 
Washington (D. C.), and Hunts- 
ville (Ala.). 

A banquet at the end of such a 
day gives the employees a chance 


Continued on page 40) 


President James H. Carmichael and his executive assistant, Robert M. Averill, 
are selected by employees to hustle baggage on Executive Do-It-Yourself Day 
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Though they may work as a team, executives are individuals and are no more alike or unlike than are other people. 
To the board chairman or president, they often present discipline problems. How should these difficulties be handled? 


What Will | Do About Joe? 


An interview with the 
former president and board 
chairman of one of the 
country's largest financial 
institutions. Distilling the 
wisdom of many decades 
of experience in the best 
ways to straighten out 
the wandering executive, 
this story may give 

you some valuable 

and useful ideas 
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By Frederick Seaburg 


UPPOSE you are the Big Boss 

of a large corporation. Sudden- 
ly one of your top executives be- 
gins to develop delusions of gran- 
deur, arousing resentment and ill 
will in his department. What would 
you do about it? 

Or suppose that another of your 
topflight men unwittingly got 
mixed up in some personal outside 
venture that was finally shown up 
as a shady project. Or still another, 
aware that the years are flying, 
was inspired to recapture his lost 
youth and turned into a night- 
clubbing playboy. 

How do you handle such situa- 
tions? Do they seem farfetched? 
Well, they’re not. They happen all 
the time. 

To keep them from happening 


or to straighten them out after 
they do happen—is a major prob- 
lem of the Big Boss and a test of 
his ability to function as combina- 
tion diplomat, psychologist, and 
father confessor. 

Smart, ambitious, and able men 
provide every company’s brain- 
power. But executives have the 
same human weaknesses as any- 
body else. However, because they 
are executives, their mistakes and 
misdeeds are frequently more spec- 
tacular and gossip-worthy than 
those of the file room clerk. 

It wasn’t very long ago that the 
worker who broke the rules was 
given a stern warning. The next 
time he did it he was fired. The 
Same _ warning-then-punishment 
procedure was handled a little 
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more suavely when men in bigger 
jobs were involved. But the end 
result was much the same. A fine, 
straitlaced, puritanical spirit 
ruled. Problems of individual be- 
havior were handled as matters of 
discipline, not as problems in 
human relations. They were re- 
garded as moral equations with 
certain fixed answers that applied 
right down the line from the top 
brass to the doorman. 

Today, the enlightened company 
solves its human relations prob- 
lems with an understanding and 
dispatch that would leave yester- 
day’s executive agape with dis- 
belief. Personnel directors, personal 
problem counselors, employee rela- 
tions committees, physicians, and 
psychiatrists—all combine their 
skills to untangle the problems of 
rank-and-file workers. Their as- 
tonishing successes are a matter of 
record. 

But what does a company do 
when its top men get off the beam 
—the men in the five-figure money 
bracket whose skill and ability 
make the organization tick? 

From the summit of many years’ 
experience in such matters, the 
recently retired head of a multi- 
million-dollar Chicago corporation 
summarizes his methods and his 
philosophy into two precepts: 

1. Don’t waste time trying to 
find a formula for handling any 
human relationship in_ business. 
There is no such thing. 

2. The solution of such problems 
may involve many factors and 
procedures, but frankness is the 
basic ingredient. 

To this elder statesman of com- 
merce, the principal job of the top 
executive in any company is study- 
ing and directing the abilities of 
the men who work next to him. 
To be sure, there are a thousand 
other matters that require his at- 
tention. But—important as these 
activities may be—they are still 
secondary to this main steering 
job. 

The main executive problem, he 
believes, centers on the promotion 
and advancement of men in the or- 
ganization. To the outsider such 
shifts in executive personnel may 
look like routine matters. In prac- 
tice, they are anything but routine. 

When a man is chosen and 
moved into a bigger job, disap- 
pointment is the instinctive human 
reaction of the other members of 
the group from which the choice 
was made. Disappointment often 
turns into resentment. Then 
trouble is a certainty. (Benedict 
Arnold betrayed his country in a 
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fury of resentment when he did 
not get a well-earned advance in 
command. ) 

“Formerly the boss picked the 
man he wanted for the job, and 
that was that,” the executive re- 
calls. “No explanation. No discus- 
sion. Anybody who didn’t like the 
selection knew what he could do.”’ 

It is not that way any more; not 
under modern management. 

Our executive likes the term, 
“modern management.” To him it 
means not only up-to-dateness, but 
elastic, nonconformist thinking. 

“Modern management never lets 
such a situatior, or such attitudes, 
get started,” he explains. “It starts 
pointing for them a long way back. 

“The good top executive officer 
should spend more time studying 
his executive assistants than any 
other phase of the business—and 
that goes for any business. He 
must constantly ask himself what 
his men’s strongest points are, 
where the weak points crop out, 
and how he can spread the men’s 
abilities over the widest area. 

“Evaluation reports covering 
periods of years should be kept. 
Then when the time comes to move 
a man up, there are several good 
candidates for the job. In athletics 
they call it ‘material in depth.’ 

“When the decision is finally 
made, the men who didn’t get the 
job know exactly how the choice 
was made; that it was no auto- 
cratic appointment, but a carefully 
evaluated consensus.” 

Men are always willing to ac- 
cept such frank and open appraisal 
—and its results. The individual 
who won't accept it does not belong 
in the organization. 

“Occasionally the company has 
a man who stonily announces that 
he will get the job involved or 
quit,” he adds. “But he doesn’t. 
He’s a smart fellow or he wouldn’t 
be where he is; smart enough to 
accept fair decisions as soon as he 
gets over being sore.” 

Sometimes advancement in the 
company goes to a man’s head. He 
has a new title, more authority, a 
bigger salary. He gets into an ex- 
pansive mood. He buys an addi- 
tional automobile and he builds a 
bigger home, he joins an expensive 
club, he buys his wife a mink coat. 

After a time, he finds he is in 
over his depth. In his business af- 
fairs he has been careful and 
analytical; in his personal affairs 
he got too exuberant. However, the 
situation could have a serious ef- 
fect on his value to the company. 

How do you handle a situation 
like that? Should you penalize the 


offender in some way or other? 

“Certainly not. Extremely able 
men often overrate their abilities. 
Every large firm sees it happen. 
But don’t forget: It’s this same 
imaginative ability, so valuable to 
their company, that often leads 
them into difficulty. They just get 
carried away. 

“Here again, everything depends 
on frankness on the part of the 
fellow in the hot water and of the 
boss. If the man is frank and lays 
out the complete details of his 
predicament the difficulty always 
gets solved. It may take some do- 
ing, such as a loan from the com- 
pany, setting up a budget, legal 
counsel, and the like. 

“But the candid approach is al- 
ways the effective one, even when 
it is painful—as painful to the 
boss as it is to the other fellow. 
The transgressor becomes an even 
more valuable man with a new re- 
spect and loyalty for both the boss 
and the company. And you can be 
sure he won't repeat the slip. 

“You might call such an episode 
disciplining—but if that’s what it 
is, it’s disciplining in a modern 
form—with an understanding of 
human faults and relations.” 

There’s the executive who gets 
to feeling his oats and thus creates 
another human relations problem. 
But he does it in a different way. 
He’s the ordinarily affable chap 
who turns into a Grand Sachem 
when he is given new authority. 
His sprouting arrogance and high- 
handed methods can bring a de- 
partment to the insurrection point. 

Here is a case: A home-office ex- 
ecutive is promoted to manager 
of one of the company’s largest 
branches. Before long, complaints 
of the new manager’s regal man- 
ner and peremptory rule are per- 
colating back to the general office. 
Morale at the branch is beginning 
to sag under the load of resent- 
ment. Here is a situation hard to 
foresee—a sudden and unpredict- 
able character change. 

The Big Boss met the situation 
head on—but with candor and un- 
derstanding. He visited the branch 
and found the complaints were jus- 
tified. The new manager was suf- 
fering delusions of grandeur and 
his fellow workers didn’t like it. 

Should he jerk the fellow back 
into the home office to deflate him 
and put someone else in his place? 
Not at all. The man had ability 
and intelligence to spare. But he 
was off the track. 

In what the politicians would 
call a grass roots meeting—with 

(Continued on page 44) 
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Use Commercial Financing 


By Peter E. Heller 


Vice President, Walter E. Heller & Company 


GOOD product, adequate profit 

margin, aggressive selling, re- 
alistic inventories, careful manage- 
ment, and a generally high level of 
industry are the ingredients of any 
successful, growing business. But 
in many cases, these very factors 
can contribute to the business ex- 
ecutive’s most persistent problem— 
a tight squeeze for working capital. 

Although the balance sheet may 
show a favorable ratio of current 
assets to current liabilities, these 
current assets may consist almost 
entirely of increasing accounts re- 
ceivable and inventories, and de- 
creasing working capital. 

As the business grows, paying 
bills and meeting payrolls become 
constant problems. Although sales 
are increasing, promissory notes 
held by the bank cannot be paid. 
For practical purposes of meeting 
day-to-day expenditures, accounts 
receivable, although liquid in the 
language of the accountant, are 
frozen solid. 

In these straits, the businessman 
finds that his traditional lines of 
credit may be insufficient to meet 
his need. 
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If you've noted the rapid growth of commercial financing, 


you've probably wondered if there is an application to 


your own business. There may be, especially if your com- 


pany is having growing pains and sometimes finds it hard 


to fill the need for working capital. Increasing accounts 


receivable and growing inventories are causing firms 


to look for sources other than standard bank loans 


Banks, for example, cannot lend 
more money because they operate 
under Government restrictions as 
to the amount and duration of 
their loans. Most banks are small. 
Two-thirds of the 20,000 banks in 
the country are capitalized at less 
than $150,000 and are able to make 
unsecured loans only up to $15,000. 

Banks may also be reluctant to 
grant further credit, since they 
lend depositors’ money and there- 
fore must be more conservative in 
types of loans granted, collateral 
taken, and terms extended. 

To meet this need for working 
capital, the businessman must 
either limit the credit extended to 
his own customers or seek other 
methods of raising capital. Taking 
on a partner, merging with a larg- 
er company, or selling stock—all 
have the disadvantage of diluting 
ownership; while floating a stock 
issue is very often prohibitively 
expensive. 

In recent years, as specialized 
financing has become better under- 
stood and its methods better 
known, many businessmen have 
turned to commercial financing 


companies for money and credit 
which they cannot get in the tradi- 
tional way. Today, commercial 
financing is used in scores of indus- 
tries, from air conditioning to 
zippers, and from heavy manufac- 
turing to pork and beef products. 

This acceptance of commercial 
financing has come about because 
it fills a vacuum which cannot be 
filled in the traditional way. 

Often, the commercial financing 
company is called in by a banker 
who has suggested to his client 
that he seek a solution to his prob- 
lems in factoring or accounts re- 
ceivable financing. These are opera- 
tions most bankers are not 
equipped to handle because of the 
bookkeeping problems involved. 

There is no mystery about any 
of the operations of the commer- 
cial financing company. The oldest 
of these functions, factoring, dates 
back to America’s earliest days. 
Then, sales of the English textile 
industry were factored to permit 
the mills to continue to produce, 
without tying up working capital 
while ships carried goods across 
the Atlantic. 
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In factoring, the commercial 
house buys a firm’s accounts re- 
ceivable outright, assuming credit 
and collection risks. 

Later, non-notification accounts 
receivable financing evolved. In 
this type of financing, a company’s 
open _ accounts receivable are 
pledged to the lender as security 
for cash advances. The borrower 
makes his own collections and re- 
pays the lender as he collects his 
receivables. Unlike factoring, in 
this type of financing, the bor- 
rower’s customers are unaware of 
the financing arrangements. 

Both factoring and open ac- 
counts receivable financing have 
the advantage of being noninfla- 
tionary, since no money or credit 
is put into circulation without a 
corresponding production of goods. 
Stated simply, in each case, the 
businessman has exchanged his 
immobilized accounts receivable for 
liquid capital and substituted a 
dynamic for a static asset. 

In addition to accounts receiv- 
able, practically all types of com- 
pany assets may be used to secure 
loans under the flexible programs 
of commercial houses. In many 
cases, a combination of one or 
several types of financing is used to 
obtain necessary funds. 

Inventories of both finished and 
raw materials, machinery, equip- 
ment, land, and buildings are also 
used as a basis for the advance- 
ment of funds. 

Installment financing is another 
plan offered by the commercial 
financing company. Here, install- 
ment contracts are purchased from 
manufacturers (or their distribu- 
tors) who sell industrial and com- 
mercial equipment. In effect, this 
makes an installment sale a cash 
sale from the viewpoint of the 
seller. 

To illustrate how some of the 
plans work, I will draw on some 
case histories. 

A Wisconsin lumber wholesaler 
was faced with unprecedented de- 
mand for his product due to the 
high rate of home starts. With a 
good reputation for services and 
products, this businessman had to 
meet orders or lose customers and 
jeopardize his position. He often 
had to wait several months before 
being paid by the retail yards with 
whom he did business. 

In the meantime, he had to meet 
his mill shipments and payrolls. 
His working capital of $100,000 
quickly dwindled, while _ sales 
soared from $150,000 to $400,000 
per month. With business at this 
top level, he lacked money to carry 
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the expanded volume of new sales. 

Rather than limit credit and lose 
customers, he pledged his accounts 
receivable to a commercial financ- 
ing company for the ready capital 
needed. His financing costs were 
only a fraction of the profits on the 
increased volume. 

In many cases, commercial fi- 
nancing may represent an actual 
saving to the borrower who is per- 
mitted to take cash discounts on 
his purchases from his suppliers 
paid within a specified time. 

For example, assume purchases 
of a manufacturer lacking working 
capital run $1,380,000 yearly, and 
that he usually has about $170,000 
tied up in outstanding 30-day ac- 
counts receivable. 

If unable to take cash discounts, 
he forfeits perhaps 2 per cent of 
his purchase of $1,380,000, or 
$27,600. This $27,600 in discounts 
could be taken at a cost of only 
$13,000 to $14,000 in financing 
charges. 

In the furniture field, an eastern 
manufacturer could not realize the 
desired net profit on $232,000 in 
annual sales. An aggressive, well- 
trained sales force faced reduction. 

The problem here was caused by 
development of a new line which 
required new _ production _ tech- 
niques, increased distribution, and 
additional inventory buying. 

Factoring provided immediate 
capital and eliminated credit and 
collection worries, allowing the 
company to take discounts from its 
suppliers. Inventory financing en- 
abled the firm to carry its addi- 
tional inventory and smoothed the 
flow of raw materials and finished 
products. After 2 years, the com- 
pany’s monthly sales exceeded its 
past annual sales. 

Another firm in New England, 
which manufactures games for 
children and educational toys and 
school supplies, always made plans 
for its late spring and summer 
inventory buildup in anticipation 
of its selling season which fell 
predominately in the last 4 or 5 
months of the year. 

This management group faced 
the problem of paying off $550,000 
in bank maturities which were past 
due, while at the same time build- 
ing up necessary stockpiles of 
paper, cardboard, waxes for cray- 
ons, and other raw materials for 
future use. 

If the company paid off its ma- 
tured bank notes, there would be 
little or no funds with which to 
stockpile and build up inventory. 

Past experience had shown that 
during the first half of the year, 


only one-third of the year’s busi- 
ness was done, yet heavy invest- 
ments had to be made for inven- 
tory accumulation. Inventory 
shrank materially during the 
second half of the year as jobbers 
and wholesalers placed their orders 
to meet Christmas merchandise 
demand. 

One of the larger of the six 
banks which had loaned the com- 
pany money, asked a commercial 
financing company to examine the 
situation. The new management’s 
program appeared sound and the 
finance firm was able to mediate in 
the company’s behalf so partial 
payment was made to the bank 
immediately. 

Loans were granted on a bulk 
basis on finished products and ad- 
vances made against raw materials. 
These inventory advances totaled 
$197,000 originally and were in 
use continually except for 60 days 
during the winter. The year follow- 
ing the financing arrangement, a 
peak inventory loan of $700,000 
was reached in June. 

The year prior to the loans, the 
company lost $211,000 on sales in 
excess of $4,300,000. The next 
year’s sales were $5,000,000, and 
net profit after taxes was $117,000. 
The bank loans were paid off in full 
within 4 months after financing ar- 
rangements began. 

The process of obtaining com- 
mercial financing begins with a 
careful analysis by the commer- 
cial financing house of the current 
financial and operating statements 
and those for several preceding 
years. 

After the financial arrangements 
have begun, the commercial financ- 
ing house continues regularly to 
examine the account. When the 
client’s need for special financing 
diminishes, he can curtail the total 
borrowing, restricting it only to 
amounts he needs. 

The amount charged by a financ- 
ing company for its services varies 
with the character of the indivi- 
dual account, the dollar amount of 
invoices, the terms of sale, and 
other conditions. In factoring, par- 
ticularly, the charge depends on 
the amount of risk and collection 
work assumed by the institution. 

An ever-widening market, mod- 
ernizations, and continued expan- 
sion of individual businesses will 
mean new demands for capital 
funds during 1956. Specialized and 
flexible plans offered by commer- 
cial financing companies are ex- 
pected to provide an even greater 
proportion of the programs under 
which needed capital is provided. 
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Modern budget techniques have kept pace with modern man- 


agement, substituting dynamic planning and aggressive control 


for tongue-in-the-cheek guesses. This article tells how up-to-date 


executives use this important tool in their search for profits 


What Can a Budget 
ish? 


Program Accompl 


By A. Gerald Avant and Alason H. Franking 


LL progressive companies look 
to the future. Knowing that 
tomorrow’s plans are today’s tasks, 
management emphasis is placed 
upon attention to the future rather 
than preoccupation with the past. 
Most modern managers would 
agree that the possibilities of suc- 
cess of any undertaking are in- 
creased by following well-devel- 
oped plans. Yet, many of these 
same individuals would oppose a 
budget program as they under- 
stand it. And well they might! For 
many years, budgeting was syn- 
onymous with simple forecasting 
and attempts to predict coming 
events and business conditions. 

Early in the twentieth century, 
impatient demands of enterpris- 
ing companies, flushed with the 
first successes of the era of “‘scien- 
tific management,” prodded busi- 
nessmen awake. Armed with new 
and surprising tools of “‘production 
standards” and vastly improved 
cost-accounting techniques, budget 
men of the nineteenth century 
found themselves planning profit- 
able operations or how to minimize 
unfavorable predictions. 

The pressures of the booming 
1920’s and the vagaries of the 
1930’s proved the value of such 
operations planning. When alert 
executives began to measure actual 
results with the budgeted projec- 
tions, questioning and correcting 
the differences revealed, budgeting 
proved its value as an important 
tool of profit management. 
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What's in a Good Program? 


There are two fundamentals 
basic to all successful programs: 
Planning and control. No longer 
a simple projection of expected 
operations, budgeting has become 
a blueprint of the operations re- 
quired to meet definite, planned 
profit goals, with the necessary 
controls to enforce conformance to 
the plan. Good budget procedures 
must include planning and control. 
The two functions complement 
each other, and both are required 
for a complete program. 

An appreciation of the benefits 
to be derived from a_ well-con- 
ceived and completely coordinated 
budget program will do much to 
dispel such ghosts of the past as 
“efficiency experts’ and ‘“crystal- 
ball gazers.” 


Where Are the Budget Experts? 


Fortunately, today, those in- 
terested in the advantages which 
a good budget program can bring 
have ample resources. Budgeting, 
as a part of management, has 
gained such recognition in recent 
years that many financial organi- 
zations devote all or part of their 
time to the subject. The American 
Management Association and the 
National Association of Cost Ac- 
countants are among the profes- 
sional societies which have con- 
tributed thought and effort to the 


subject in their discussion meet- 
ings and in their writings. 

Recently, the National Society 
for Business Budgeting has _ be- 
come the focal point for budget 
directors and other executives who 
head that function of their busi- 
ness. Devoted entirely to the im- 
provement, standardization, and 
dissemination of budgeting tech- 
niques, NSBB, with headquarters 
in New York City, is a clearing- 
house for budgeting ideas and 
their applications. 

Local chapters in most major 
cities hold monthly meetings for 
talks and panel discussions on 
every aspect of budgeting. Indi- 
viduals and companies with budg- 
eting problems find the full re- 
sources and wide experiences of 
this nationwide organization at 
their disposal. 

Most schools of commerce with 
business administration courses in- 
clude introductory classes in budg- 
et principles and practices. Many 
of these schools are planning more 
advanced courses as material be- 
comes available. 


Why Do Companies Hesitate? 


In many instances, when asked, 
companies recite chapter and para- 
graph of a_ budget installation 
which has gone sour. Some of these 
companies feel that their particu- 
lar problems are too complex or 
too unpredictable to incorporate in 
a formal budget. Others feel that 
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they are too small or too stable to 
need a budget. Still others question 
the added cost, as they think of the 
large staffs required by big corpo- 
rations. Finally, there are those 
who remember the efficiency ex- 
pert and fear that a budget is 
nothing more than a club to “brow- 
beat the help.” 

As with the age-old problem of 
the preacher, those who need the 
sermon aren’t there to hear it. 
The sad fact is, the companies who 
let these objections stand in the 
way of a sound budget program 
are the ones which would derive 
the greatest benefits from one. 

The more complex and unpre- 
dictable the business enterprise, 
the more imperative the need for a 
formal budget preceded by careful 
and considered planning. Such 
planning should be based upon a 
foreknowledge of how the enter- 
prise will behave under every con- 
dition, stemming from how it has 
behaved and is behaving under 
past and present conditions. 

The need of the small company is 
no less; but the procedures will be 
more simple. The stable company 
should have a formal budget, to 
avoid being caught unaware when 
the shift does come—as it always 
has, in some measure, to every 
firm. 

The cost-conscious company 
should remember what Henry Ford 
said: “If you need a new machine 
and don’t get it, you pay for it 
without getting it.” The cost of a 
budget installation, sensibly made 
and geared to the company’s opera- 
tions, is repaid many times in im- 
proved management and increased 
profits. 


Everybody's Doing It Now 


Of course, all these companies 
are budgeting more or less in- 
formally. No modern enterprise 
can successfully hold its place in 
today’s competitive economy with- 
out an accurate judgment of trends 
and conditions. These companies 
are striving to anticipate, with 
varying degrees of success, future 
courses of action. The point is, 
without the formal and coordi- 
nated planning which a budget re- 
quires, no firm can reap the full 
benefits of its executive thinking. 

The finest thoughts and plans 
lose much of their force when scat- 
tered unrecognized and unrelated 
among busy executives of the com- 
pany, each occupied with his own 
problems. With an _ experienced 
budget man to pull the whole pro- 
gram together, the company plan 
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is crystallized for all to see and 
work toward. Each succeeding 
budget will be more quickly done, 
the results more accurately fore- 
told, thus making company goals 
and objectives more completely 
understood. 

After reviewing the benefits you 
should be getting from your budg- 
et program, you may feel that a 
revision of your present budget 
procedures, or the installation of a 
complete program, is_ desirable. 
You can decide to “do it yourself,” 
or you can employ the services of 
one of the many fine consulting 
firms which specialize in installing 
and training personnel to operate 
a budget program. 

Weigh carefully the advantages 
of the particular know-how of your 
own executives against those of 
the broader, though less particular, 
experience of an outside consultant. 
Consideration should be given to 
the added authority which manage- 
ment consultants can bring to the 
job, but also to the advantages 
which a “member of the family” 
will have in his contacts along the 
line. 

If you have a person with a wide 
background of business experience, 
perception of character, tact, 
boundless patience, and determina- 
tion, by all means go ahead! These 
are the attributes of today’s indus- 
trial budget executive. 

The techniques and mechanics of 
modern budgeting are readily 
available through the sources men- 
tioned, and the principles remain 
the same from the simplest to the 
most complex system. However, the 
major task, the really big job, is 


one of learning to harness the di- 
verse opinions of the many people 
involved. 

A great complex of personalities 
must be brought together in com- 
mon  understanding—from top 
management, with its eyes on the 
stars, down to the line manage- 
ment, facing a single day’s activi- 
ties. Most organizations today 
recognize that this is a job re- 
quiring major executive ability 
and performance. 


Caution Signals To Watch 


Whichever you find most advan- 
tageous to do, a few words of cau- 
tion may be helpful. While it is 
true that all good budget proce- 
dures have common basic com- 
ponents, like all scientific manage- 
ment tools, a budget must be 
tailored to fit your business and 
your conditions alone. It is not the 
end, but a modern means to the 
end, of improving management ef- 
ficiency and company profits. A 
budget program can be considered 
successful when it points the way 
to corrective action. Management 
must take it from there. The in- 
dispensable ingredient is manage- 
ment support. Without enthusiastic 
and active backing from top man- 
agement, your program will wither 
on the vine. Indecision and inaction 
will nullify the best of budget 
plans. 

To get started, keep it simple! 
Develop a plan of action with 
built-in controls. Every step in the 
plan requires a well-defined policy 
for controlling the performance of 
that step. 





advantages, you should be. 





Advantages of a Good Budget Program 


Coordinates management thinking. 

Enforces forward thinking; encourages alternate planning. 
Develops managerial talent. 

Improves the utilization of accounting reports. 

Helps to define managerial responsibilities. 

Aids in evaluating managerial functions. 

If you are receiving most of the benefits outlined above, you are 


to be congratulated. Your budget program is streamlined, up to date— 
filling its place in modern management. If you are not realizing these 











Taken in its simplest form, the 
budget is an individual plan of 
action. The housewife shopping in 
the supermarket is budgeting. The 
man of the house planning a motor 
trip is budgeting. Of course, as in- 
dividuals, their decisions are easily 
made and the success or failure of 
their plans conveniently dismissed. 
However, in a business enterprise, 
the budget must extend to the 
common goal of what is profitable 
for the company. 

Here, the immediate benefit be- 
comes apparent. By enforcing a 
common goal, the budget requires 
cooperation and coordination. This 
means seeing departmental and di- 
vision plans in the larger frame- 
work of the company’s entire 
operations. 

While the budget is usually in- 
stalled in stages, you will soon find 
the greatest benefits are realized 
from a program covering all func- 
tions of the company. The sales 
forecast requires a full understand- 
ing of production and inventory 
problems. Manufacturing must un- 
derstand sales and administrative 
objectives. More than one company 
has been astounded to discover how 
far apart the members of a man- 
agement team were in their con- 
cept of the business objectives. 

Instead of plans for the shop 
being based upon immediate prob- 
lems only, the works manager or 
manufacturing executive will keep 
in mind the sales and inventory ob- 
jectives of the company. The sales 
manager can plan his sales cam- 
paign, knowing the manufacturing 
facilities and advertising possibili- 
ties. The treasurer will know what 
financial demands will be made 
upon him by the proposed opera- 
tions. The subordinates in each 
division of the company will have 
their part in building up the fig- 
ures of the master plan. Thus, the 
central plan of action will be re- 
flected in each department detail, 
in every production and inventory 
schedule. 


Can We See the Future? 


One of the first problems faced 
will be the belief of most execu- 
tives that they “can’t possibly see 
around the corner.’”’ Patient in- 
struction at this point by the 
budget director will help them plot 
the future, in small segments first, 
and guide them in anticipating 
various possibilities. 

At this stage in the development 
of the budget, management realizes 
its second real benefit. With the 
increased ability to plan ahead and 
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with alternate courses wisely 
chosen, management finds itself 
meeting challenging problems with 
new ease and sophistication. More- 
over, this exercise will build ex- 
ecutives and managers of the men 
detailed to the task of preparing 
the figures. Many companies indoc- 
trinate new managers and depart- 
ment heads in just this way, by 
having them make up their budget. 
No finer way of teaching manage- 
ment responsibilities exists. 

Once the program is under way 
with careful planning and coopera- 
tive thinking, we must make sure 
that our reporting of actual fig- 
ures is fast and accurate; accurate 
as possible, but above all fast. Here 
is the resurrection of accounting 
figures, from preoccupied attention 
to penny details and dead history 
to a lively awareness of the value 
of reasonably accurate figures 
promptly produced. 

Everyone is familiar with ex- 
amples where company reports, re- 
flecting millions of dollars and 
upon which basic and profound de- 
cisions will be made, being held up 
by a $1,000 phone bill, or other 
relatively minor detail. Accounting 
accuracy has its place, and an im- 
portant one; but the most impor- 
tant use of accounting figures 
should be current reporting. 

Only by a rapid reporting meth- 
od can you pinpoint the problem 
areas requiring corrective action 
and maintain the enthusiasm gen- 
erated in the original planning. It 
is odd that so logical a step as 
comparing actual results with the 
plan was not developed sooner. 
This was undoubtedly due to the 
lack of detail in budgeting caused 
by the scarcity of the statistics 
now available to every concern. 

Today, no budget plan is com- 
plete without provision for quick 
and accurate accounting reports in 
the same arrangements developed 
for the budget program. 

In this regard, the month is not 
a sacrosanct period. You may dis- 
cover the functional cycle of many 
reports to be something other than 
monthly. Many items require only 
monthly reporting. However, other 
expenses which fluctuate widely 
and frequently, or expenses and 
activities which represent a great 
deal in the company’s plans, should 
be reported weekly or even daily, 
to make sure the original plans are 
being followed. 

No other division of the com- 
pany is so distinctly a service divi- 
sion as the financial division. When 
the other departments of the com- 
pany become aware of this new 


attitude of the accounting depart- 
ment and they experience the help 
which timely reports give them, 
the company will realize its fourth 
practical benefit. 


What About Authority? 


To be successful, the budgeting 
program and accounting reporting 
must adhere to the organizational 
lines of authority. Nothing will 
cause a breakdown more surely 
and quickly than overlapping re- 
sponsibilities. The budgets were 
developed by all echelons of man- 
agement. It is now the responsi- 
bility of each to keep the costs and 
plans within the prescribed limits 
of their budgets. Report costs only 
to those people who have control 
over them. 

In the beginning, the volume and 
detail of reports will follow the 
habits of your management. It is 
often useful to do this. However, 
with experience in the technique of 
“management by exception,” many 
reports can be dropped, thus sim- 
plifying the reporting procedure. 

In streamlined budgeting, the 
reports should accumulate as you 
progress up the line of command. 
As an illustration: Details for a 
factory department go to the fore- 
man of the department—a copy 
to his superior. The superior re- 
ceives a summary of all the de- 
partments under his control. His 
superior, in turn, receives this 
summary, plus a recap of the en- 
tire factory. 

Thus, one report to the top ex- 
ecutive enables him to _ isolate, 
progressively down the line, any 
trouble spots. The accounting for 
the difference between the plan 
and the actual results then comes 
from the man directly responsible 
for the original plan. This helps 
to define areas of managerial re- 
sponsibilities so that credit for 
good performance as well as criti- 
cism for poor performance can be 
fairly made. 

Top management is now measur- 
ing and evaluating its team as was 
not possible before. Its plan of ac- 
tion for times of distress is formu- 
lated calmly and carefully before 
it is needed. 

Assured in its new understand- 
ing of profit-management, the com- 
pany faces each day with confi- 
dence. Its executive personnel, now 
alert to the real needs of manage- 
ment, shares with understanding 
the problems and triumphs of man- 
agement. Are you gaining these 
advantages from a good budget 
program? 
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Let Super-Filer solve 


the problem of crowded files and limited space 


If you're crowded for room—if extra 
floor space is costly—here’s an easy way 
to expand your files! And a way that 


saves plenty of dollars, too! 


Replace your old 4-drawer files with 
new 5-drawer Super-Filers. By so doing 
you add 48% more usable filing capac- 
ity per cabinet. 

Here's how it is: The secret is in Super- 
Filer's famous swing front. When you 
open a Super-Filer drawer, the front 
swings out to create a V-shaped work 
ing space. This unique convenience 
permits you to file a full 2654” of pay 
load in every drawer and still have 4” 
of working space—as compared to only 
2214,” of usable space in a conventional 


file drawer. 


In a 5-drawer Super-Filer cabinet—just 


a few inches higher than the usual 4- 
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drawer file—you have 134” of usable 
file space, compared to only 90” in the 
latter. That makes the 48% added filing 
capacity per cabinet which Super-Filer 


gives you in equal floor space. 


This one advantage has led thousands 
of businesses to standardize on Super- 
Filer. There are many other excellent 
reasons, too. To see them all demon- 
strated call the local GF dealer or 
branch. You'll find the showroom ad- 
dress in your phone book. Or write for 
a GF filing catalog to The General 
Fireproofing Company, Department 
5 


A 


2, Youngstown 1, Ohio. 
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Schedule of Forthcoming 


Dartnell Executive Training 
Conferences 


Conference on Rating, MAR. 26-27 


Appraising, and Developing Employees 
HOTEL 


Emphasis at this conference is on techniques ROOSEVELT 
that will enable you to get the most mileage out 
of the potential in your present work force. 
Spotting and developing future executives—build- 
ing a good supervisory staff—handling problem 
employees—are key points on the program. The 
highlight is a simple and effective rating plan that 
can be utilized at once without complications. 


NEW YORK 


Conference on APR. 16-17 


Improved Personnel Selection Techniques 
EDGEWATER BEACH 


More than 1,500 companies today are using the HOTEL 
selection technique based on Dr. Robert Mc- 
Murry’s sensible “Patterned Interview” proce- 
dure. Executives attending this conference will 


CHICAGO 


receive intensive training in the application of 
this proved method plus supporting techniques. 
Case studies, dramatizations, and audiovisuals 
are used to amplify key points. 


Conference on Techniques for SEPT. 24-25 


Planning and Staging Meetings and Conventions 

CLARIDGE 
This is a “show-how’—‘“do-how” clinic, not a HOTEL 
series of talks. Executives responsible for meet- 


ing management will find enough “take-home” 


ATLANTIC CITY 


ideas in this conference to build success into their 
next meeting. Many new devices and techniques 
to help put showmanship and drama into busi- 
ness meetings will be demonstrated. 


For Registration Details—-WRITE, WIRE, or PHONE 


MR. EDWIN H. SHANKS 
EXECUTIVE VICE PRESIDENT 


THE DARTNELL CORPORATION 


4660 Ravenswood Avenue Chicago 40, Illinois 
LOngbeach 1-4000 











Does Easier Job Mean 
More Efficiency? 


Dr. Eugene FE. Jennings of 
Michigan State University tossed 
a curve at time-study men recently 
when he said that making jobs 
easier won’t necessarily guarantee 
more efficiency. Changes in work 
procedure or machines may destroy 
the only thing about the job that 
the worker really enjoys. 

The way a worker moves his 
body or arms in his job can mean 
the difference between liking his 
work or disliking it, regardless of 
which way may seem better to the 
engineer, he says. 

Dr. Jennings, an associate pro- 
fessor of management at M.S. U., 
pointed out an example in which 
a worker, while running a lathe, 
had to turn a knob at the side of 
and below his machine. 

“He actually had to stoop to turn 
this knob. But because this was 
not the shortest motion possible, 
the time-study man replaced the 
knob so that it was easier to 
reach,” Dr. Jennings said. “Instead 
of having his whole body engaged 
in turning the knob, the worker 
just used his wrist and fingers. 

“But one of the most important 
satisfactions was done away with 
because the worker actually en- 
joyed reaching down and finding 
that knob without looking at it, 
while his eyes were on the lathe. 

“This brief motion happened to 
be one of the most satisfying mo- 
tions of the whole job. In one fell 
blow it was done away with under 
the guise of increasing efficiency.” 

Dr. Jennings says the speed of 
the operation was not materially 
changed “but more important, the 
worker’s satisfaction in the work 
was decreased substantially.” 

Declaring that this example is 
“typical of what has been happen- 
ing day in and day out by applying 
motion-time-study principles,” Dr. 
Jennings says that work requiring 
diversified motions is more satisfy- 
ing than work that does not. 

“By calling attention to this 
problem, my hope is that we will 
become more aware of the human 
factors, for there are many who 
believe that while we try to in- 
crease efficiency we destroy job 
satisfaction. Thus, we can wonder 
if we increased efficiency at all.” 

Observance of the human factor 
involves letting the worker take 
part in decisions regarding changes. 
He is then more likely to accept 
them. 
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Let Super-Filer solve 


the problem of crowded files and limited space 


If you're crowded for room—if extra 
floor space is costly—here’s an easy way 
to expand your files! And a way that 


saves plenty of dollars, too! 


Replace your old 4-drawer files with 
new 5-drawer Super-Filers. By so doing 
you add 48% more usable filing capac- 
ity per cabinet. 

Here's how it is: The secret is in Super 
Filer’s famous swing front. When you 
open a Super-Filer drawer, the front 


swings out to create a V-shaped work 


ing space. This unique convenience 


permits you to file a full 2634” of pay 
load in every drawer and still have 4” 
of working space—as compared to only 
2214” of usable space in a conventional 
file drawer. 

In a 5-drawer Super-Filer cabinet—just 


a few inches higher than the usual 4 
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drawer file—you have 134” of usable 
file space, compared to only 90” in the 
latter. That makes the 48% added filing 
capacity per cabinet which Super-Filer 


gives you in equal floor space. 


This one advantage has led thousands 
of businesses to standardize on Super- 
Filer. There are many other excellent 
reasons, too. To see them all demon- 
strated call the local GF dealer or 
branch. You'll find the showroom ad- 
dress in your phone book. Or write for 
a GF filing catalog to The General 
Fireproofing Company, Department 
A-52, Youngstown 1, Ohio. 
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Emphasis at this conference is on techniques ROOSEVELT 
that will enable you to get the most mileage out 
of the potential in your present work force. 
Spotting and developing future executives—build- 
ing a good supervisory staff—handling problem 
employees—are key points on the program. The 
highlight is a simple and effective rating plan that 


can be utilized at once without complications. 
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Conference on APR. 16-17 


Improved Personnel Selection Techniques 
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More than 1,500 companies today are using the HOTEL 
selection technique based on Dr. Robert Mc- 
Murry’s sensible “Patterned Interview” proce- 
dure. Executives attending this conference will 
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receive intensive training in the application of 
this proved method plus supporting techniques. 
Case studies, dramatizations, and audiovisuals 
are used to amplify key points. 
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Does Easier Job Mean 
More Efficiency? 


Dr. Eugene E. Jennings of 
Michigan State University tossed 
a curve at time-study men recently 
when he said that making jobs 
easier won’t necessarily guarantee 
more efficiency. Changes in work 
procedure or machines may destroy 
the only thing about the job that 
the worker really enjoys. 

The way a worker moves his 
body or arms in his job can mean 
the difference between liking his 
work or disliking it, regardless of 
which way may seem better to the 
engineer, he says. 

Dr. Jennings, an associate pro- 
fessor of management at M.S. U., 
pointed out an example in which 
a worker, while running a lathe, 
had to turn a knob at the side of 
and below his machine. 

“He actually had to stoop to turn 
this knob. But because this was 
not the shortest motion possible, 
the time-study man replaced the 
knob so that it was easier to 
reach,” Dr. Jennings said. ‘Instead 
of having his whole body engaged 
in turning the knob, the worker 
just used his wrist and fingers. 

“But one of the most important 
satisfactions was done away with 
because the worker actually en- 
joyed reaching down and finding 
that knob without looking at it, 
while his eyes were on the lathe. 

“This brief motion happened to 
be one of the most satisfying mo- 
tions of the whole job. In one fell 
blow it was done away with under 
the guise of increasing efficiency.” 

Dr. Jennings says the speed of 
the operation was not materially 
changed “but more important, the 
worker’s satisfaction in the work 
was decreased substantially.” 

Declaring that this example is 
“typical of what has been happen- 
ing day in and day out by applying 
motion-time-study principles,” Dr. 
Jennings says that work requiring 
diversified motions is more satisfy- 
ing than work that does not. 

“By calling attention to this 
problem, my hope is that we will 
become more aware of the human 
factors, for there are many who 
believe that while we try to in- 
crease efficiency we destroy job 
satisfaction. Thus, we can wonder 
if we increased efficiency at all.” 

Observance of the human factor 
involves letting the worker take 
part in decisions regarding changes. 
He is then more likely to accept 
them. 
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Fringe Benefits for Executives 


Fringe benefits for executives range all the way 
from pleasing presents to prerogatives. Where they 
stop and start is a moot point. Benefits can include 
anything from the use of a company plane to a 15- 
minute coffee break. For the purposes of this sur- 
vey, an attempt was made to exclude benefits not 
afforded to the 5-day-a-week worker. 

To find out what management considers an ex- 
ecutive fringe benefit, 250 companies told what 
they were doing for some 1,500 executives, not as 
present or future compensation for work—a reward 
for doing the job—but, variously, to relieve execu- 
tives of the pressures generated by their work, to 
afford opportunities to help them do their jobs bet- 
ter, or to satisfy emotional requirements. Today’s 
management is pretty well satisfied that many ex- 
ecutives do not give up all the things most execu- 
tives have to give up, just for the sake of money, 
a steady job, and the chance to boss people around. 
What they do want is, to a great extent, reflected 
in these fringe benefits—because it is the execu- 
tives themselves who decide on them. 

The executive fringe benefit as a matter of “‘com- 
pany policy” is still in the minority, but it’s a 
growing minority, probably due to tax considera- 
tions. The more usual situation is that in which the 


company reimburses or provides for an expendi- 
ture on an executive’s behalf on the basis of whether 
or not it is in the company interest: If the vice 
president is cracking up too many cars, let him 
have a chauffeur; vice presidents are valuable. 





CLUB AND ASSOCIATION DUES 


Percentage of 
Executives Surveyed 
Club Association 
Dues Dues 
President ’ 66 83 
Executive vice president 60 78 
Other administrative executives 42 69 


Treasurer ' : ‘ 42 77 
Controller 30 75 
Other financial executives 30 62 
General sales manager.. 45 79 
Assistant general sales manager 26 64 
Other sales executives 28 59 
chief personnel executive 26 73 
Assistant personnel executive <a 54 
Chief manufacturing executive 26 64 
Assistant manufacturing executive.. 22 64 











COST OF SPECIFIED FRINGE BENEFITS 





Showing Medians of Amounts Reported by Participating Companies 


Financial 


President Executive 


Chief 
Manufacturing 
Executive 


Chief 
Personnel 
Executive 


Chief 
Sales 
Executive 


Chief 





Expense allowance, including 
entertainment ,800 


Premiums paid on life insurance 
350 


Periodical physical checkups at 
company expense 90 


Club membership dues 
Association membership dues 


Payment toward automobile, plane, 
or boat ,950 


Vacation with family, expenses paid. ,400 


Business trips, with wife's 
expenses paid ,000 


$2,200 $4,800 $2,500 $1,800 


350 350 230 350 


70 70 60 
550 550 


,600 
800 


1,000 





*Sample not large enough to draw sound conclusion. 














Club and Association Dues: A larger share of 
membership dues for country clubs, dining, and 
recreational clubs is paid by corporations today 
than ever before. Involved, of course, is more than 
a simple desire on the part of the executive to 
sample some of the finer things of life. A certain 
standard of living is often an integral part of the 
job. Without it, the executive could lose part of 
his effectiveness. 

A very practical consideration enters into the de- 
cision of so many companies to foot the club bills. 
The thin line between personal and business ex- 
pense is nowhere more in evidence than in the 
customer relations requiring entertainment to help 
close the sale. Home entertainment may be just as 
effective, but the problem of itemizing and proving 
expenses over and above the ordinary is one that 
many times leads to disallowance of deductions 
claimed. 

Association dues are paid by employers in about 
twice as many instances as club dues. Membership 
in a trade or professional group is a comparatively 
clear-cut benefit. For the company, it shows up in 
two ways. The executive is stronger because of the 
contacts he makes and the opportunities he has for 
exchanging experiences and ideas. And, too, be- 
cause of the company’s support through member- 
ship, the association is strengthened and can be of 
greater service to its members. Recognizing these 
things, most companies encourage their executives 
to sign up and be active. 

Quite a few companies carefully select the ex- 
ecutives for certain club and association activities, 
and even designate certain committees which they 
hope their men may be appointed to. There is a 
followup at regular intervals to determine whether 
the executive is following through and whether the 
memberships are proving worth while. 


Company Cars and Homes: Almost one-half of 
the chief executives surveyed have the use of a 
company car or, occasionally, a plane or boat. In 
these instances, the company has either purchased 
the vehicle for the executive’s use or contributed 
a part of the purchase price. 

Financing arrangements are varied, but the 
simplest method of handling is the one most often 





VACATIONS AND TRIPS 


Percentage of 
Executives Surveyed 
Business 
Vacations Trips 
at Accompanied 
Company- by Wife, 
Sponsored All Ex- 
Resort penses Paid 
10 
9 
7 


President ; 
Executive vice president......... 
Other administrative executives.. 


Treasurer 
Controller 
Other financial executives 


General sales manager. 
Assistant general sales manager. 
Other sales executives 


Chief personnel executive 
Assistant personnel executive.... 


Chief manufacturing executive.. 
Assistant manufacturing executive 
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COMPANY-FINANCED CARS AND HOMES 


Percentage of 
Executives Surveyed 
Car, Plane, 
or Boat Home 
President........ er 49 
Executive vice president 36 
Other administrative executives... 26 


Treasurer....... ae eating 24 
Controller. eae ee ll 
Other financial executives * 10 


General sales manager.... : 23 
Assistant general sales manager... 18 
Other sales executives............. 23 


Chief personnel executive 
Assistant personnel executive.... 


Chief manufacturing executive.. ‘ 
Assistant manufacturing executive. 





*Less than 4 of 1 per cent. 











encountered. Since most of the miles driven or 
flown are business miles, the company purchases 
the vehicle and reimburses the executive for gas 
and oil used in its own interest. The executive pays 
for personal use. Popular practice is to allow less 
than full purchase price on cars bought by or for 
subordinate executives. 

Financing a home, or allowing the executive the 
use of a company-owned home, is well down on 
the list of benefits in order of frequency. One con- 
tributor has reported that past experiences have 
brought his company to the point of abandoning 
the practice. 


Expense and Entertainment Allowances: When 
executives are under contract, provisions are often 
made for expense allowances in addition to salary 
and bonus. Columbia Pictures Corporation’s allow- 
ance to President Harry Cohn in 1954 was $31,200; 
Executive Vice President Jack Cohn received 
$15,600. Charles Revson, president of Revlon, has 
an employment contract calling for a $25,000 an- 
nual expense account on top of his $100,000 salary. 
Martin Revson, executive vice president, receives 
a salary of $75,000 a year, plus $12,500 annually 
for expenses. 

Arrangements like these are often made to re- 
lieve a company of possible charges of paying un- 
reasonable salaries. The burden of accounting for 
money spent is on the executive. He must make a 
full accounting, supporting his expenditures as be- 
ing in the company’s business interest, if he is to 
get his tax deduction. The executive benefits, be- 
cause his itemized expenses cannot be attacked as 
those of the company, and not his own. The line 
between personal and business expenses is a thin 
one, on occasion. If the employment contract spe- 
cifically states what items constitute business ex- 
pense, the executive has further protection. 

Dartnell’s canvass of 250 companies on expense 
allowances shows that companies providing fixed 
amounts give their presidents an average of $4,800 
a year. Where division is made, the sum is divided 
about equally between entertainment and other 
expenses, Chief sales executives receive the same 
amount. Reduced needs of other executives are re- 
flected in the lesser amounts paid to them. 





Fringe Benefits Extended to Presidents of Specified Companies 
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Aircraft 5, Calif. 
Aircraft equipment Calif. 
Air transportation Mass. 
Aluminumware ° Wis. 
we, ; Zee 
Auto and aviation parts... 4, Mich. 


Brass goods Mich. 
Building materials , Pa. 
Business envelopes Various 


Casualty insurance Tex. 
Casualty insurance w.2. 

a ) ee 3, Calif. 
Common carrier Various 
Concrete pipe Calif. 
Confectionery ‘ Pa. 


Electrical products....... 5, Ind. 
Electronic equipment Mich. 
Electronic products ; Various 


Farm equipment Minn. 
Financing N.Y. 
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Food products j Minn. 
Food service management... 4, Pa. 


Grain and food mixes Va. 


Industrial gas equipment.. SAL. 
Insurance r Minn. 
Insurance La. 


Life insurance Mass. 
Life insurance Iowa 


Machine tools Ohio 
Machinery Ind. 
Marking devices........... a F 
Metalworking ; Conn. 
Ind. 
Motor carrier Midwest 


Office equipment ; Conn. 
Oil well supplies Ohio 
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Outboard motors Minn. 
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Paperboard Kans. 
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Pharmaceuticals ; nue 
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Physical Checkups and Emergency Sick Leave 
Policies: Keeping executives healthy and function- 
ing at the peak of their physical and mental abilities, 
is an accepted problem of management in many 
companies today. However, a majority still lag as 
far as requiring regular checkups of executives is 
concerned. They believe that an executive ought to 
have ‘“‘sense enough to take care of himself.” That 
this is not so is proved by the obituary columns 
which every week list many a prominent person 
between 40 and 50 years of age. 

The cost is tax-deductible and the value of the 
program self-evident so it is not surprising to find 
there is a trend toward making the annual physical 
examination free, complete, and a requirement. 

In the matter of sick leaves for executives, the 
policy of a majority of companies is only to “refer 
the matter to the board” or to an executive commit- 
tee after regular sick leave time is used up. Most 
companies say they prefer to handle cases individu- 
ally and liberally, as far as executives are concerned, 
in a desire to relieve the ill executive of worry and 
let him know that the company stands behind him 
in his difficulty. 


Life Insurance Arrangements: Along with other 
inducements, more executives are looking for favor- 
able insurance deals when the time comes to draw 
up new employment contracts or to change jobs. 

Life insurance policies in the face amount of 
$50,000 have been purchased by Universal Pictures 
Company for each of its top officers under a group 
insurance plan. Here, the company pays 60 per cent 
of the premiums. Hamilton Watch Company insures 
each of its officers for $10,000, paying all premiums 
itself. Lending momentum to these and similar ar- 
rangements is the Treasury Department’s regula- 
tion, in effect since 1950, that allows a tax-free 
payment up to $5,000 of income as a death benefit, 





EMERGENCY LEAVES AND PHYSICAL CHECKUPS 


Percentage of Executives for Whom Management 
Provides Emergency Leaves With Full Pay and 
Periodical Physical Checkups at Company Expense 


Leaves Checkups 
President coee 39 
Executive vice president ee 39 
Other administrative executives....... 46 41 


Treasurer - 37 
Controller 9 48 36 
Other financial executives.... ee, 34 


DOROTR) BOIS DANRGTT kc ccsccccccccsccs GF 33 
Assistant general sales manager..... 44 33 
Other sales executives ; . 45 30 


Chief personnel executive 43 37 
Assistant personnel executive . 42 36 


Chief manufacturing executive....... 45 33 
Assistant manufacturing executive..... 45 33 











as long as provision for the payment is made in the 
executive’s contract. 

Premiums paid by the companies under survey 
cost them an average of $350 for each major execu- 
tive insured. This is in addition to liabilities under 
any group insurance plan they might have for all 
employees. An indication, perhaps, of the somewhat 
lower position he holds on the executive scale, the 
average insurance cost for the chief personnel 
executive dropped down to $230. All told, 56 per 
cent of the chief executive officers hold policies 
paid for in whole or in part by their employers; 
52 per cent of executive vice presidents, and be- 
tween 45 and 50 per cent of other important execu- 
tives. In most cases, beneficiaries are members of 
the insured’s family, but in a few instances the 
company is named. 


Executives Comment on Benefits 


Temple Williams, treasurer of Dodge Manufactur- 
ing Corporation, spoke for a majority of the com- 
panies surveyed when he outlined the thinking of 
his own company on certain benefits: 

“Expense and entertainment allowances are 
limited to such cases as the individual feels justi- 
fiable in promoting the interests of the business. 

“Club membership dues are paid for those ex- 
ecutives who may be reasonably expected to use 
the membership for business purposes. House 
charges are covered only to the extent that the in- 
dividual feels them to be in the company interest. 

“A company car is maintained for the president 
because he uses it almost exclusively for business. 
Other executives are given a fixed monthly allow- 
ance to cover the business’ share of fixed charges, 
plus a mileage allowance for miles actually driven 
on business. 

“Payment of travel and other expenses for mem- 
bers of the executive’s family depend on the pri- 
mary purpose of the executive's trip. If he feels 
that to take his wife along as part of an entertain- 
ment program will advance the business, we pay. 

“T suspect we are old fashioned on the perquisites 
of office, but we can look a stockholder in the face 


when he comes in to see us,” said Mr. Williams. 

R. G. Young, controller of Transit, Inc.: “I feel 
that the value of fringe benefits is determined by 
the executive’s application of the knowledge and 
ability he has. If his knowledge is increased and 
his abilities are developed by means of the con- 
tacts he makes through clubs and associations, and 
if his attitude and temperament are improved by 
enjoying the benefits, his value to the company 
will be increased measurably. If not, I do not feel 
that the money has been well spent. We, as a com- 
pany, find that some executives make the fringe 
benefits worth while, and some do not. That is why 
we believe the benefit program must be analyzed 
on an individual basis.” 

Another contributor: ‘‘The expenses (reported on 
the survey form) are for those amounts that can be 
justified and are remembered. As treasurer, when- 
ever I am included in customers’ groups, I am de- 
scribed as the ‘man with the money’ and have the 
privilege of picking up the bills. Also, being careful 
of the firm’s funds I allow myself the luxury of 
carelessness with my own money. I know I spend 
considerably more than that for which I am re- 
imbursed, possibly as much as 50 per cent more.” 





Airtemp ‘‘Out-of-the-Way”’ Air Conditioner 
saves valuable floor space! 


Your Airtemp Dealer 
will show you how 
Suspended Air Conditioning 


GIVES YOU 


——— MORE ROOM FOR PROFIT 
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Only AIRTEMP 


offers you a choice of 13 sizes in 


WATERLESS or 
WATER-COOLED PACKAGES 











COSTS LESS TO OPERATE AND OWN—longer life and economy is built 
into every Airtemp compressor—costs less to operate, does more 
work—without vibration or noise! Compressor is completely sealed 
in oil so that dirt and moisture can’t get in. 





MORE DEPENDABLE—5-year warranty guarantees the entire refriger- 
ation circuit of every Airtemp “‘Packaged” air conditioner. You'll 
find Chrysler-Quality and engineering built in... not just assembled, 
but manufactured by Airtemp. 


EXPERT INSTALLATION AND SERVICE—your nearby Airtemp Dealer 
is factory-trained . . . an air conditioning specialist who will in- 
stall your new Airtemp “Packaged”’ Air Conditioner properly. We’re NEW 


proud of his prompt, efficient service. ADVANCED Styling! wm 1 1088 — 


Waterless or Water-cooled Packages 


from 2 to 30 H.P. 
Call your Airtemp Dealer now rom 2 08 


(he’s listed in the Yellow Pages). 
Or write Airtemp Division, 
Chrysler Corporation, Dayton 1, Ohio, 


for the name of the dealer nearest you. an eae Oe 
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Low-cost, fast turnover on some 3,800 different parts 


Hou a Hreight Line 
Cut Capital Investment Cost 


ACKING up a fleet of close to 
1,000 trailers, trucks, and spe- 
cial units (safety patrol, repair 
trucks) calls for a shop job that is 
really preventive maintenance. 
And real preventive maintenance 
needs the backing of a system of 
records that provides real control. 
The units of the Baltimore 
Transfer Co.-Motor Freight Ex- 
press, Inc., System, rolls daily into 
the New England area through 
direct-line tie-up with the New 
England Transportation Co. which 
operates complete maintenance, re- 
pair, and body-building facilities at 
Baltimore for the fleet. In addition, 
there are small repair shops at 
most of the system’s 13 Atlantic 
States terminals. 

To provide control over the ex- 
tensive stocks of parts, accessories, 
and supplies required for a com- 
plete preventive maintenance pro- 
gram, BT-MFX called in manage- 
ment control specialists and put up 
to them the problem of devising a 
simple record system which would 
make it possible to do repair work 
on a 24-hour-a-day basis without 
having to perform the clerical 
work necessary for accurate, up- 
to-date records on round-the-clock 
shifts. The visible inventory con- 
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trol system adapted to the motor 
freight carrier’s problems is main- 
tained on an 8-hour basis, with 
21% units of clerical time divided 
3 to 1 between keeping stock rec- 
ords and doing cost accounting 
operations. 


What Makes the System 


Under the plan, a 4- by 6-inch 
card is set up on each of the 3,800 
items carried in the stockroom. In- 
cidentally, tires are not included 
in this because they are not con- 
sidered preventive maintenance 
items. But a complete engine for 
one of the fleet’s tractors will be 
controlled there, because it is 
ready to be installed by the main- 
tenance shop when necessary and 
as part of the program of reducing 
on-the-road breakdowns by stop- 
ping such troubles before they 
happen. 

Both sides of the cards are used, 
to provide a perpetual in-out-bal- 
ance record. On the indexing mar- 
gins, which are always visible, 
there is space for noting the de- 
scription and location of the item 
in the stock bins or on the shelves; 
a code area for special notations 
(especially for the purchasing 


and accessories is provided by these visible records 


agent’s guidance); and spaces for 
noting the stock maximums and 
minimums to be watched by the in- 
ventory clerks and the purchasing 
agent. 

Accounting control numbers and 
a checking area for the annual or 
spot inventory checks are on the 
body of the card, along with the 
sections for noting receipt dates, 
vendors, unit prices, etc. 

To permit 24-hour maintenance 
activity with only 8-hour access to 
the big stockroom, a simplified con- 
trol has been set up whereby 3 
spare-parts stockrooms are always 
open under responsibility of a 
mechanic on each of the 3 working 
shifts. As stock is taken from these 
sub-stockrooms a stores credit 
form is issued. This the mechanic 
turns in to the main stockroom the 
next day for replacements out of 
inventory, which means that small- 
parts stocks are maintained and 
are available at all times. It isn’t 
necessary to maintain separate sets 
of records for each of these 
“branch” stockrooms. 

For the most part, these substa- 
tions carry only small parts. Major 
preventive maintenance jobs are 
scheduled by the shop superin- 


(Continued on page 40) 
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Hou a Freight Line 
Cut Capital Investment Cost 


ACKING up a fleet of close to 
1,000 trailers, trucks, and spe- 
cial units (safety patrol, repair 
trucks) calls for a shop job that is 
really preventive maintenance. 
And real preventive maintenance 
needs the backing of a system of 
records that provides real control. 
The units of the Baltimore 
Transfer Co.-Motor Freight Ex- 
press, Inc., System, rolls daily into 
the New England area through 
direct-line tie-up with the New 
England Transportation Co. which 
operates complete maintenance, re- 
pair, and body-building facilities at 
Baltimore for the fleet. In addition, 
there are small repair shops at 
most of the system’s 13 Atlantic 
States terminals. 

To provide control over the ex- 
tensive stocks of parts, accessories, 
and supplies required for a com- 
plete preventive maintenance pro- 
gram, BT-MFX called in manage- 
ment control specialists and put up 
to them the problem of devising a 
simple record system which would 
make it possible to do repair work 
on a 24-hour-a-day basis without 
having to perform the clerical 
work necessary for accurate, up- 
to-date records on round-the-clock 
shifts. The visible inventory con- 
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trol system adapted to the motor 
freight carrier’s problems is main- 
tained on an 8-hour basis, with 
2% units of clerical time divided 
3 to 1 between keeping stock rec- 
ords and doing cost accounting 
operations. 


What Makes the System 


Under the plan, a 4- by 6-inch 
card is set up on each of the 3,800 
items carried in the stockroom. In- 
cidentally, tires are not included 
in this because they are not con- 
sidered preventive maintenance 
items. But a complete engine for 
one of the fleet’s tractors will be 
controlled there, because it is 
ready to be installed by the main- 
tenance shop when necessary and 
as part of the program of reducing 
on-the-road breakdowns by stop- 
ping such troubles before they 
happen. 

Both sides of the cards are used, 
to provide a perpetual in-out-bal- 
ance record. On the indexing mar- 
gins, which are always visible, 
there is space for noting the de- 
scription and location of the item 
in the stock bins or on the shelves; 
a code area for special notations 
(especially for the purchasing 


3,800 different parts and accessories is provided by these visible records 


agent’s guidance); and spaces for 
noting the stock maximums and 
minimums to be watched by the in- 
ventory clerks and the purchasing 
agent. 

Accounting control numbers and 
a checking area for the annual or 
spot inventory checks are on the 
body of the card, along with the 
sections for noting receipt dates, 
vendors, unit prices, etc. 

To permit 24-hour maintenance 
activity with only 8-hour access to 
the big stockroom, a simplified con- 
trol has been set up whereby 3 
spare-parts stockrooms are always 
open under responsibility of a 
mechanic on each of the 3 working 
shifts. As stock is taken from these 
sub-stockrooms a stores credit 
form is issued. This the mechanic 
turns in to the main stockroom the 
next day for replacements out of 
inventory, which means that small- 
parts stocks are maintained and 
are available at all times. It isn’t 
necessary to maintain separate sets 
of records for each of these 
“branch” stockrooms. 

For the most part, these substa- 
tions carry only small parts. Major 
preventive maintenance jobs are 
scheduled by the shop  superin- 

(Continued on page 40) 
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Quality Control Program 


By Dr. Morris Budin 


Quality control programs are saving some companies a lot of money. 


But first, management had to learn a new way of thinking, a way of 


approaching problem solving that is generally thought to be only 


used by laboratory scientists and professional gamblers. Here's the 


story on what you should expect if your company embarks on a 


program of quality control. Don't let it scare you; the benefits outweigh 


the difficulties, especially if you are trying to cut costs in your office 


RE you considering a modern quality control pro- 
gram for your company? If so, have you prepared 
yourself for its proper introduction? Have you asked 
yourself if you are willing to accept new approaches to 
problem solving, and are ready to question some of 
your basic thinking habits? You may avoid some of 
the mistakes that many management groups make 
when they consider quality control programs, if you 
will grasp the full meaning of the new form of think- 
ing expected of you in the change. 

I'd say, clarify your position in the program first. 
The proper attitude toward scientific reasoning is a 
first essential. You must be prepared to challenge 
ideas that are now habits of your staff and yourself. 

Basically, the reason so many quality control pro- 
grams fail is because there is not a wholehearted 
willingness to accept a re-education in thinking. This 
failure appears to be particularly the case in smaller 
plants where managements sometimes do not realize 
the essential nature of the program they seek to 
introduce. 

Here is a department that will probably be in the 
position of challenging some of the opinions that have 
had long acceptance in the firm. It will apply strange 
mathematical symbols to small samples of data, and 
will dare venture conclusions opposed to some of those 
held by oldtimers in the business. 

How to integrate this new program with the old is 
the most difficult problem facing management during 
the early stages. The suggestions drawn from successes 
as well as failures in actual plant programs may be 
useful to others who venture into these new waters. 


Top Management's Self-Evaluation 


Before the initial conference on the introduction of 
a quality control system, top management should 
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or plant. Here's a look before you leap 





honestly evaluate its own preconceptions of the pro- 
gram. Has it an understanding of the nature of the 
statistical approach to problem solving in industry? 
Does it appreciate the complexity of some of the 
studies that will have to be undertaken to get some of 
their problems defined, not to mention finding solutions 
for them? 

Studies are built in a slow process upon reams of 
carefully accumulated data. You may have a difficulty 
in your plant that causes discomfort, but it becomes a 
true problem only when it is properly formulated. 
Suggested formulations of problems and solutions to 
problems have to be tentative before they are tested 
and evaluated. Some few of these formulations will be 
kept; others—probably many more—will have to be 
discarded. Through all these experiments, managers 
must be openminded to accept criticism and evaluation 
of many of their basic ideas on inspection, sampling, 
and the over-all production process. Can you achieve 
this openmindedness? 

It is important to keep in mind the proper relations 
of inspection and statistical probability to quality 
control, A snap distinction is too often made between 
“turning out a perfect part each time” and “getting 
the stuff out in quantity.” This shows a solid lack of 
understanding of the nature of the inspection and 
control functions. 

The average outgoing quality as well as the percent- 
age of defectives that will be accepted by the purchaser 
are the proper considerations. In addition, the percent- 
age of supereffective parts (too good for the tolerances 
set in the contract) must also be considered by the 
quality control department. If these three factors can 
be understood as the basis for an attitude toward 
statistical techniques—rather than the false “all or 
none”’ position—we have already made steps toward a 
scientific approach to production problems. 
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Preparing Other Levels of Management 


The entire preparation process must move from top 
down through all department heads, and even to 
inspectors and workers. If you are to avoid sabotage 
of the program, you must help “sell” it. But “sell” it 
as a realistic developing program, not a magical 
panacea. Meet with your men and explain the prob- 
lems fully. It will pay off well to have frequent con- 
ferences with the quality control and other depart- 
ment heads to keep the program in focus. 

Individual conferences to smooth out personality 
problems may have to take place before the new 
quality control department is formed. In general, at 
these preparatory meetings, management should 
clearly indicate why the change is being considered. 
Let your men understand that it will be a slow change 
involving scientific examination of many of the prob- 
lems that they realize have existed in the plant for a 
long time. A ready, but not apologetic, admission that 
the methods will be experimental will help clarify the 
situation. But give a clear affirmation that if experi- 
mental study establishes new useful procedures, they 
will be permanently introduced. 

To the upper management levels, one can emphasize 
such advantages as: (1) Lower costs, (2) better 
directed research on long-standing problems that face 
the plant, (3) improved control over incoming and out- 
going quality, (4) better tool control, (5) greater 
predictability and control of processes, and even (6) 
improved budgeting and marketing techniques. It is 
this group that can best understand the experimental 
nature of the program. 

At the foreman level, it has been found best to 
emphasize such factors as: (1) Savings that will be 
made in waste parts and rejections, (2) reducing 
shoddy inspection and at the same time saving on 
overhead labor, (3) improved tool control. In return, 
foremen should understand their position in the new 
program and the responsibilities they carry in provid- 
ing proper reporting and honest cooperation with the 
quality control engineers. 


Your Organizational Structure 


The departmental structure of a firm and the ar- 
rangement of the lines of authority are critical factors 
in the successful operation of the quality control pro- 
gram. Many analysts place the manager of the quality 
control department high up in the organizational 
chart to give him the necessary latitude to operate 
his department properly. 

Instead of the formal ideal organizational chart, in 
many firms the arrangements of departments, and 
determinations of who reports to whom, tend to grow 
like “Topsy.” Accidental department relations, or 
temporary management arrangements, often become 
permanently entrenched because no one reviews and 
evaluates them. Some of these inconsistencies can 
hamper the proper functioning of new departments. 

Peculiar structures sometimes place the quality 
control and inspection departments under the juris- 
diction of the customer service department. This ar- 
rangement may work well if the latter is primarily 
concerned with giving the customer the quality goods 
prescribed in the contract. However, when the depart- 
ment becomes another branch of the sales department, 
primarily concerned with disposing of parts, it no 
longer continues as a stimulus for maintaining quality. 
At this point, its hand on the quality control and in- 
spection departments will tend to choke off their 
proper functioning. 
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Within departments, certain haphazard procedures 
may have become standardized behavior. These often 
are vital aspects in their relations with other depart- 
ments. For example, the engineering department may 
avoid its responsibility for establishing definite work- 
ing tolerances for operations. Instead, the tolerances 
on the final drawings are circulated, and by some vague 
rule of thumb, workers and inspectors establish a set 
of their own working tolerances. 

The trouble is that each one’s idea of the proper 
rule of thumb becomes biased by what will make his 
job easier. Arguments on whether a part is being 
made to specifications or not often are resolved by 
some unilateral determination by the foreman. His 
concern may not be the quality of the part specifically, 
as this is even vague to him, but rather a fear that he 
will fall behind schedule if the machine is stopped and 
a changeover made. 

It becomes apparent that avoiding the responsibility 
in the first place sets up a chain reaction of difficulties. 
Inspectors and production foremen come into conflict; 
subsequently, the morale of inspectors will decline if 
they are overridden by arbitrary decisions and are 
“left holding the bag.” In turn, quality control records 
become meaningless as accuracy in reporting results 
deteriorates. 

Then as events move along, we may find manage- 
ment grumbling, “Inspection isn’t doing us much good, 
so let’s reduce our overhead by cutting back the staff.” 
Now the chain reaction has spread further as the 
workload on inspectors becomes impossible. Their 
response is to do even less than their fair share of 
honest inspection because they become more demoral- 
ized than ever before. 


Have You the Proper Personnel? 


The quality control department is the nerve center 
of a good control program. Its top personnel must 
possess specific qualities in reasoning and vision, as 
well as good training in statistical methods. 

Choose the personnel for your quality control de- 
partment as carefully as you choose your design en- 
gineer. The field of statistics is a complex one that 
requires fully trained men who have diagnostic 
abilities and keen insight. Be aware that research has 
rules for testing results, but has no rules for getting 
ideas. If your men lack these qualities, you will find 
that at best the department will become a routine 
recording organization with limited use. If your men 
lack training as well, I feel that the department has 
little chance of success, so train them if they have 
native ability. Under no condition, allow the depart- 
ment to become the last refuge for men you don’t 
know where to put. 

Reason and fine vision are required in designing 
proper experiments or testing new hypotheses, as 
they require a great deal of insight. To be a profitable 
department, its manager and top statisticians should 
be looking toward broader studies and applications 
of methods to solve basic problems in production. 

In addition, the department staff member must be 
ever open to suggestions in his research. Above all, 
he must be scientifically critical of previous results 
and test them with statistical methods. A healthy 
degree of doubt about his own conclusions, plus know- 
how in handling men so that he can get his data with- 
out antagonizing others, are the prime pieces of equip- 
ment of a good analyst. 

During its early development, he should try to get 

(Continued on page 40) 
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An Open Letter to T\ op Management 
On Office Cost Reduction 


Dear Mr. Executive: 


In our conversation yesterday, you expressed your dissatisfaction with the results being 
obtained from your program on office cost control. 


You have a work-simplification program, a man working on forms control, and another man working 
on procedures. You want tangible results, but your clerical payroll is just as large as it 
ever was. 


In response to my questions, you stated that the man in full-time charge of work simplification 
was supposed to save at least five times his salary each year, and that the man on forms control 
spent most of his time—but not all——on that work. Apparently, the procedures work is of the 
"fire alarm" type, limited to only the most urgent current problems. 


And you are worried because you can't put your finger on the direct results. 


It seems to me, Mr. Executive, that the fault may lie at your door instead of that of your staff 
men. I think you are looking for results in the wrong place, and that you--—as top executive— 
have failed to furnish your staff with a carefully thought-out management program of clerical 
cost control. 


The basic formula for office cost control is simple. It consists of two parts: 


1. Increase the productivity per clerical worker by whatever techniques you wish in 
order to release clerical time. 

2. Through your supervisory staff, take this released time and turn it into payroll 
savings through a redistribution of workload. 


I know of no other way to effect this much-needed clerical cost reduction, and I suspect that 
you have not fully realized its two-stage aspect. 


You are using some of the well-known techniques for increasing the productivity per worker: 
Forms control, work simplification, and procedures review. How well they are being applied I, 
of course, have no way of knowing, but I hazard the guess that some of your efforts are more 
amateur than professional. 


The real crux of the matter, however, is that you want one man to save five times his salary, 
when, in effect, HE can save nothing. What he can do is open the door to a time and money 
saving if the affected supervisors will take advantage of what he has done and actually make 
the saving by redistributing the workload. 


It does no good to simplify forms unless someone takes advantage of the simpler or more effi- 
cient methods thereby provided for the reduction of clerical operating time to effect dollar 


savings. 
Your procedures man will undoubtedly relieve some bottlenecks and streamline some procedures, 


but, with the alarms going off faster than he can answer them, he'll have little or no time for 
orderly followthrough and you'll never have a real procedures CONTROL program on this basis 


They possibly don't say so out loud and they may not realize it consciously, but probably all of 
those engaged in this work are blaming you for giving them tasks to perform without backing them 
up with a carefully conceived management program for cost reduction in paperwork and clerical 
operations, carried through to the supervisory staff. 


I believe you will do well to back up and take a hard look at the source, i.e., top management. 
Why not approach your office costs as you have your plant costs? 


Why not recognize the office problem as a production problem consisting of raw materials (blank 
forms), work in process (procedures and clerical operations), and finished goods (completed 
records)? And that a carefully thought-out program of cost control is the only really effective 
approach? 


Why not look for concrete results in the actual clerical operation (made effective by the super- 
visor), just as you look for lower unit costs in the factory (made effective by the man on the 
job)—not by the engineers who set the time standard or those who evolve the simplified method? 


Someone must open the door to potential savings by applying forms control, procedures analysis, 
work simplification, and elimination of needless operations; by providing uniform practices, 
work measurement, records retention control, and all the other recognized techniques. 


But, through that open door, management-——which means you, Mr. Executive——-must provide a super- 
visory training program which will collect the released time and translate it into savings 
through an intelligent redistribution of workload. 


That, I believe, is the crux of your problem. 


Frank M, Knox 
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What To Expect From Quality Control 


(Continued from page 36) 


clear-cut analyses in layman’s language across to 
others. It is useful to establish the department’s 
importance by seeking solutions to some of the simpler 
(but costly) problems that face the firm. Hit the 
bigger projects that will probably take a long time, 
after the department’s reputation is set. Top manage- 
ment should be cognizant that these slow starts will 
give a firm base for the bigger projects ahead. 


General Conclusions 


Do not underrate your inspection program; it is 
essential to help keep the quality of your production 
within tolerances. The purchaser will seldom accept 
inferior goods, as this is costly. At the other end, the 


seller wastes his money if he furnishes goods that are 
excessively precise for the terms of the contract. 
Further, inspection plus quality control with vision 
can lead to cost savings that would never be dis- 
covered otherwise. 

Finally, don’t sell your lower men short when it 
comes to their willingness to cooperate in the in- 
troduction of a new control program. Cooperation can 
often be elicited from them easier than from the upper 
levels of management. Perhaps, living directly with 
the system and laughing at its repeated errors over 
the lunch pail makes them open to suggestion. Higher 
levels often keep their eyes closed to new suggestions, 
since these may endanger their positions. Understand- 
ing will remove at least some of this fear. 





How To Cut Capital Investment Cost 


(Continued from page 32) 


tendent, so larger or more impor- 
tant items are taken during the 
day shift directly from the main 
stockroom to the body-building, 
main repair, paint bays, or other 
parts of the preventive mainte- 
nance shop area. More than 50,000 
square feet of floor space is set 
aside at Baltimore for this impor- 
tant part of the BT-MFX System’s 
operations. 

Through the use of the visible 
inventory control record and the 
cost accounting and stores credit 


forms which are part of the over- 
all system, this motor freight car- 
rier has achieved a number of 
direct and indirect benefits. These 
can be summed up this way: 

a. A $50,000-a-month turnover 
of maintenance stock is accom- 
plished on a relatively small capi- 
tal investment of approximately 
$75,000, for replacement motors, 
body and motor parts, accessories, 
and tools. 

b. With close control providing 
maximum variety of inventory 


The Airline Wrecking Crew 


(Continued from page 17) 


to discuss with executives the fu- 
ture plans and aspirations of their 
company, welding field employees 
and officials into a strong unit of 
operation. 

Not only does this manpower 
trading benefit the employees in 
bringing local problems to the at- 
tention of top officials, it actually 
breaks down communication bar- 
riers within the company and pro- 
vides a better understanding of 
problems. It has its effect in mak- 
ing policy the fluid thing it must 
be for good operations. 

And no “grapevine’’ operates 
more efficiently or more speedily 
than that of an airline. What hap- 
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pens at one station becomes a com- 
mon topic at several the next hour. 
Goodwill covers the airline. Close 
fellowship and renewed interest 
throughout the system are the re- 
sult—plus a few stiff muscles on 
the part of some tired brass. 

It has been this type of close- 
knit unity in Capital Airlines since 
Slim Carmichael took over the 
company in 1947, when it had a 
$3,500,000 indebtedness, that has 
brought it out of the red and made 
it one of the most progressive air- 
lines in the country today—the 
stock tripling in value within the 
last year. And with the acquisition 
of 60 new Viscounts, Slim will 


with minimum stocking, the pur- 
chasing department is able to cut 
costs of acquisition (purchasing 
expenses, receiving, and handling) 
and the costs of possession (ware- 
housing, insurance, interest on 
capital). 

c. Planned preventive mainte- 
nance reduces the number of on- 
the-road breakdowns—with the at- 
tendant expenses and time losses— 
keeps equipment in better operat- 
ing shape, and improves service 
time. 


probably have to send a substitute 
to the field “wrecking crew” or 
he’ll spend most of his time han- 
dling luggage. He’s pulled himself 
out of worse predicaments, one 
proof being a hero’s medal pre- 
sented by the President for having 
saved his passengers by extra- 
ordinary skill when an engine fell 
out of a transport plane he was 
piloting. 

By having osmosed his way 
up the line through all phases 
of the airline industry, he has an 
insight and understanding of every 
operational procedure. And Capital 
Airlines’ 5,000 employees respect 
his wish, “Just call me Slim.” 
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Regaining Public Goodwill 


(Continued from page 11) 


and its subsidiary companies, in- 
cluding BCE, was_ $59,240,000 
compared with $15,400,000 at the 
beginning of World War II, and 
$43,020,000 in 1950. Net income in 
1954 was $7,711,627 against $6,649,- 
402 in 1953. Dividends on preferred 
and common. stock in 1954 
amounted to 4 per cent and 5 per 
cent of gross earnings, respectively. 

During BCE’s public goodwill 
program of the past 10 years few 
details have been overlooked. All 
except anonymous or “Are you 
still beating your wife?” letters 
are answered. In some cases, letter- 
writers are visited. Suggestions 
from the public are given careful 
consideration. Sometimes one is 
adopted. 

Most letters received from tran- 
sit passengers, several every day, 
are unfavorable, BCE admits. This 
is similar to experiences on other 
systems. The universal fact ap- 
pears to be that, where transit is 
concerned complainers outnumber 
those who are satisfied. Nonethe- 
less, over recent years an impres- 
sive number of appreciative letters 
have been filed and the complaints 
have dropped off substantially. 

In fact, results of a recent pub- 
lic opinion poll showed that over 
94 per cent of people questioned 
were satisfied with the company’s 
services and the efficient and cour- 
teous manner of its employees. 
“They’re pleasant to deal with,” 
was the general verdict. Try and 
beat that figure, even among your 
own employees. Few companies 
can, 

For all its efforts, BCE feels that 
it is virtually impractical to keep 
the public as fully informed as 
it might be all the time. Com- 
peting advertising of other public 
necessities and the many diversions 
offered the public today are chief 
conflicting obstacles. 

Since the new program began, 
more than a million people have 
seen BCE’s movie films on such 
subjects as building a new hydro- 
electric plant; its transit system; 
home, farm, and industrial serv- 
ices; the 1954 British Empire 
Games in Vancouver, B. C.; and 
visits of royalty to B. C. Two full- 
time projectionists (more in peak 
seasons) are kept busy handling re- 
quests for these films from com- 
munity groups. 

All bus and trolley operators 
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have about 6 months’ training in 
how to deal with the public. They 
are even taken off the road for 
more training if that time is not 
enough. Sales personnel are se- 
lected for their tact and ability in 
meeting the public. 

Because more and more farms 
are being electrified, BCE has 
started publishing an 8-page Farm 
and Home News magazine—and 
60,000 copies go out with electricity 
bills each month to rural cus- 
tomers. It is a form of low-pressure 
salesmanship giving specific in- 
stances of how Farmer Joe Brown 
has been helped by electricity, and 
suggesting that readers write or 
drop in at the company’s offices if 
they need help with their own 
problems. The magazine comple- 
ments the activities of the com- 
pany’s farm service department, 
with its staff of five agricultur- 
alists. These men visit farms, talk 
over problems with the farmers, 
and offer suggestions. 

Recently a new noontime radio 
feature, “Around the Valley,” has 
been added to BCE’s program. It’s 
a friendly time with Valley folks 
to talk about things that interest 
them most—how to help increase 
crops and earnings or obtain great- 
er comfort in their homes. 

By all its construction, expan- 
sion, and goodwill projects, com- 
pleted or planned during 1945- 
1955, the company maintains that 
savings of millions of dollars for 
the public are end results. 

One handicap experienced by 
BCE has been lack of office elbow- 
room. Three years ago, preliminary 
steps were taken to correct this 
and early in 1957 a new 21-story 
head office is scheduled to be ready 
for occupancy in downtown Van- 
couver. In September 1955, a sub- 
sidiary B.C. Engineering Co. 
Limited (popularly referred to as 
“the engineering company’’) was 
incorporated to handle hydroelec- 
tric and other heavy engineering 
on behalf of the BCE group of com- 
panies and other clients. 

On April 20, 1955, a special 24- 
page “Rails to Rubber” edition of 
The Buzzer traced the history of 
BCE’s transit system and an- 
nounced that all streetcars had 
been replaced by buses and trol- 
leys. Excluding interurban routes 
in 1954, 716 vehicles covered 24.3 
million miles compared with 405 





vehicles and 14.8 million miles in 
1939. Over 111 million passengers 
were carried in 1954, a consider- 
able drop from more than 161 mil- 
lion in 1947. 

Contrasting with 10-year prior 
experiences of BCE in September 
1955, Vancouver City Council gave 
clear public notice that it is not 
entertaining any idea of purchas- 
ing the company’s transit system. 
British Columbians generally are 
now happier with a 13-cent bus 
fare restored and prospects of gas 
rate reductions (BCE has been con- 
testing its claim for natural gas 
distribution in the lower B.C. 
mainland against opposition from 
regional competitors). On its part 
the company anticipates, with ex- 
panding industry and housing and 
increasing population, a substan- 
tial rise in consumption of its most 
profitable product, electricity. 

“We've tried to bring all folks 
in with us by facts, straight facts, 
whole facts by the barrelful when 
needed,”’ is how Harold J. Merilees 
explains a main factor in British 
Columbia Electric’s hard-won 
achievements in goodwill over the 
past 10 years. 

While there may still be prob- 
lems, proven results, available rec- 
ords, and other evidence indicate 
a bright future for the public 
utility that recovered from the 
frostbite of zero temperatures in 
public goodwill. 


Automation Must Solve 
Manpower Shortages 


One industrial company out of 
every three in the country is suf- 
fering from an acute shortage of 
engineers, a_ situation that has 
reached “critical national propor- 
tions,” according to William C. 
Newberg, president of Dodge Divi- 
sion, Chrysler Corporation. 

Mr. Newberg eliminated such 
far-fetched solutions as a 57-hour 
workweek, or a labor draft from 
student ranks, retired couples, or 
housewives. The solution, he said, 
“is to find some way to get more 
work done with fewer manhours.” 

Only approximately half of the 
high schools in the United States 
offer courses preparatory to an 
engineering education. 
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What Will | 
Do About Joe? 


(Continued from page 19) 


no punches pulled—the president 
told the manager in effect: ‘‘You’re 
one of our company’s best men. 
But you’re wrong—dead wrong 
in the way you're handling people 
here.” 

Then he showed him why, il- 
lustrating his points with specific 
cases. The manager came out of his 
state of self-hypnosis; he began to 
review what he had been doing. His 
about-face was a quick one, as be- 
fitted an intelligent man. 

But the president didn’t stop 
there. That was only half the job. 

He called the other members of 
the staff together and told them 
about his talk with the manager 
and what they could expect from 
now on. The tension oozed out of 
his listeners in the wake of the 
candid explanation. 

The frank handling did the trick 
with room to spare. Today the 
branch is whirling along in a 
serene orbit. 

“Men always respect the top ex- 
ecutive if he is frank with them,” 
the former president and board 
chairman reiterates. “Problems of 
discipline are problems of under- 
standing. 

“The executive-type individual 
is a hero worshiper at heart— 
I’m one myself—and he’ll always 
follow a strong leader if the leader 
is candid with him. If he wasn’t 
constituted that way he wouldn’t 
have become an executive any- 
NOW...” 

The old technique of putting the 
fear of God into the transgressor 
is as useless as it is wasteful: It 
caused humiliation, bred _ resent- 
ment, and killed morale. It belongs 
to the past as much as Scrooge, 
himself, does. 

Sometimes there is the problem 
of the lone wolf: He has executive 
ability, but he likes to work by 
himself—by remote control. 

He can not or will not follow 
the business pattern and the rules 
his co-workers find it easy to ac- 
cept. But a scheme of some order, 
some discipline, is essential. For- 
tunately, this fellow is often a man 
who likes to sell. And frequently 
he is a master at his work. 

“You don’t try the impossible,” 
the executive points out. “You 
don’t try to fit a highly talented, 
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rugged individualist into the mold 
of a job. If you’re a wise man you 
tailor a job to him-—a flexible and 
elastic billet that lets him use his 
abilities for the best results, and 
still stays within management poli- 
cies. It takes nonconformist think- 
ing and planning to avoid what 
might become problems with the 
intelligent, but nonconforming 
individualist.” 

The problem of the alcoholic ex- 
ecutive (or the janitor, for that 
matter) was once dealt with in a 
summary manner. The best the 
victim of John Barleycorn could 
expect was a series of admonishing 
moral lectures and, at length, pos- 
sibly a chance to resign instead of 
being fired. 

Thanks to intensive scientific re- 
search on alcoholism during the 
past two decades, and the impres- 
sive success of the fellowship of 
Alcoholics Anonymous, the blight 
is recognized for what it is—an ill- 
ness, not a moral depravity. 

“The executive who passed over 
the nebulous dividing line from 
normal drinking to habitual, com- 
pulsive drinking was once one of 
the most baffling problems the 
boss had to deal with. 

“The problem drinker was as un- 
able to accept the help and advice 
of his associates as they were un- 
fitted to give it—despite their best 


There’s Money in 


(Continued from page 13) 


This adds up to a total of 8,793 
“significant actions” and a net de- 
crease of 908 in number of forms. 

The company at present uses 
more than 16,000 forms, of which 
about 10 per cent are company- 
wide forms. 

In designing new forms, the 
forms control men_ study and 
analyze every pertinent detail with 
a view to clerical cost savings, 
printing cost savings, and stand- 
ardization of methods, machines, 
and procedures. The cost of proc- 
essing forms is estimated to be 15 
to 20 times the cost of printing 
them. Application of such prin- 
ciples as sequencing, zoning, and 
key-stroke analysis reduces both 
clerical and administrative process- 
ing time and cuts error hazards. 

This leads to a study of the 
comparative advantages of other 
types of forms, such as snap-outs 
and continuous interleaved forms. 





intentions and efforts. Appeals to 
reason, persuasion, threats, Ca- 
jolery, medical treatment, psy- 
chiatry were useless or nearly so. 

“Those promising executives 
whose careers dissolved in alcohol 
are a bitter memory. 

“Today, modern management 
has tackled the problem of the al- 
coholic just as it has health pro- 
grams, pension plans, or any other 
company welfare project. Curious- 
ly enough, the brilliant and imagi- 
native fellow seems more sus- 
ceptible to the illness than the 
calm, relaxed individual. 

“Now, when the problem comes 
up it is discussed fully with the 
chap involved. When he admits 
the problem exists—and he almost 
always does—he is urged to join 
Alcoholics Anonymous or sent to 
some _ industry-supported group 
such as Chicago’s Portal House. 
The results are pretty remarkable. 
A majority of men who accept 
treatment snap back and resume 
their places as well-adjusted, first- 
class executives.” 

So these are some of the dis- 
ciplines and human relations prob- 
lems the top executive meets in his 
dealings with his lieutenants. 

The solutions? There are as 
many as there are individuals. But 
the touchstones are always there: 
Frankness and understanding. 


Forms Control 


The use of both of these types is 
increasing. 

Much study has also been given 
to printing costs. Before this pro- 
gram was inaugurated, the com- 
pany had a large printing plant 
and did much of its own printing. 
But when “make or buy” studies 
were applied, it was found that 
printing in large quantities could 
be bought cheaper than it could 
be done inside. As a result, the 
printing plant was discontinued 
and a policy of procuring printing 
on blanket orders was adopted. As 
the quantity of a given form 
printed at one time has a direct 
bearing on the unit price, all forms 
with certain like physical specifi- 
cations were bought of one vendor. 

Then there was the problem of 
storage of large quantities of 
forms. This was solved by elimi- 
nating the central depot entirely 
and letting the vendors warehouse 
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When the principles of lithography were 
first adapted to offset duplicating, there 
came the promise that half-tone illustra- 
tions, ruled forms, typewritten bulletins, 


oO F gy E T systems paperwork, letterheads and other 


material could all be produced in the 
D U P L I CATI N G office with appreciable savings in time 
and money. 

The A. B. Dick offset duplicator, Model 
© ETS T H E — ~ 350, fulfills that promise and gives offset 
— C) | —? duplicating the green light. Here is a pre- 
G R EE E N L I G on = 1 cision machine made to specifications and 
\_ | Or held to tolerances never before achieved 

in an offset duplicator. 


—? Now, good copies in black or color can 


. be produced immediately without time- 
and makes 900d a promise consuming delays. 

Now, you can maintain fine copy qual- 
ity automatically with exclusive AQUA- 
MATIC control. 

Now, you can switch from the lightest 
paper master to a metal plate and from 
12-pound paper to Bristol stock without 
changing cylinder or roller pressures. 

Now, there is a feed table that is adjust- 
able for different sizes of paper and card 
stock in seconds. Duplicating speed is 
faster than ever before—up to 9000 top 
quality copies per hour. 

You can see this new offset duplicator 
in operation at your A. B. Dick Company 
distributor’s showroom. You will find his 
name listed under Duplicating Machines 
in the classified section of your phone 
book. Or write A. B. Dick Company, 
5700 Touhy Avenue, Chicago 31, Illinois. 


A-B-DICK 
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Now... Carbon 


“Weather Cond 


* Exclusive "Weather- 
Conditioned" formula 
makes Carter's Special 
Occasion carbon paper 
handle easily under all 
sorts of weather 
conditions...prevents 


Slippage and stenciling. 


Carter's Spee 


Carbon 


Good carbon paper is expected to 
be clean, handle easily, make 
good copies and wear well, and 
Carter's new Special Occasion 
rates at the top when _ these 
features are considered. 


But Special Occasion is more 
than a good carbon . . . it is the 
result of an entirely new ap- 
proach outperforms and 
outwears ordinary carbons be- 
cause of an exclusive Carter 
development, the “Weather Con- 
ditioned” formula. 


However .. . “the proof of the 






ial Oceasion 


Paper 


pudding is in the eating”. Your 
own test will do more to show 
you why “Weather Conditioned” 
Special Occasion Carbon is the 
carbon for your office than any- 
thing we might say. 


Make your own rigid test. 
Write us for samples, telling 
us whether your office has electric 
or regular typewriters, and how 
many coples your secretary 
usually makes. Then you'll know 
why “Weather Conditioned” 
Special Occasion is the most 
modern, yet the most economical 
carbon your office can use. 


On Sale at Leading Stationers and Office Outfitters 
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them. Such procurement, in most 
cases, consists of two prime pro- 
curement contracts; a_ blanket 
order for certain printing, usually 
for 12 months, and a print and 
ship contract. Under the blanket 
order contract, the vendor main- 
tains a shelf stock supply of com- 
panywide or divisionwide forms 
within maximum and minimum 
stock levels. 

The vendor ships and _ bills 
against release authorizations, and 
performs other services incident to 
a blanket-order arrangement. The 
vendor also agrees to manufacture 
needed limited-use forms at pre- 
determined prices. The contract 
may be used by any company loca- 
tion authorized to initiate shipping 
releases. Usual practice is to order 
a 90-day supply at a time. An ef- 
fort is made to order in units com- 
mon to the trade for the vendor’s 
benefit. 

Maximum and minimum quanti- 
ties are specified in the contract. 
When a vendor’s supply of a given 
form reaches the minimum, he 
notifies the customer, using a form 
to do so, before starting another 
run. This gives the customer an 
opportunity to change or discon- 
tinue the form when the stock is 
low or to reorder before the sup- 
ply is exhausted. 

In studying ways and means of 
reducing printing costs, the 
thought occurred to the forms con- 
trol men that a vendor’s costs 
would be reduced if he were given 
an order to print a whole package 
of forms of like physical specifica- 
tions. They, therefore, collected 
more than 100 different forms, all 
of which were printed on white, 
16-pound, No. 4 sulphite bond, in 
black ink and on only one side, and 
asked the vendors for terms on 
such a package plan. 

The vendors were quick to real- 
ize that such a plan would be much 
to their advantage and would re- 
duce their costs considerably, and 
were glad to pass on the savings to 
the customer. 

This plan worked so well that 
seven other package plans have 
since been added. These are: White, 
16- and 20-pound, No. 1 sulphite 
bond, black ink; white, 13-pound, 
25 per cent rag content bond, 
brown ink; tags, envelopes, snap- 
outs, stock tabulating forms, and 
continuous interleaved forms. 

It is well known that a printer 
figures his price on two factors 
composition and the run. But if 
given a blanket order for a large 
quantity of printing of the same 
kind, to be shipped at intervals, he 
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can save the composition and use 
it for future runs. Ford, therefore, 
pays for the composition separate- 
ly as a nonrecurring, or seldom- 
recurring, item. The contract fur- 
ther specifies that changes and 
alterations will be made, if neces- 
sary, at predetermined prices. 

Ford men aiso endeavor in every 
way possible to help vendors re- 
duce their costs by giving careful 
study to such details as kinds of 
paper and ink, ream sizes, size of 
runs, and combination runs. They 
know which sizes cut without 
waste and they invite vendors to 
make combination runs of their 
work with that of other customers 
where doing so will effect econ- 
omies for the vendor. 

Principal features of the package 
plan are that it provides a means 
for taking price advantage of the 
company’s total forms  require- 
ments. It establishes a basis for 
“make or buy” decision by provid- 
ing accounting locations with a 
vendor’s unit prices by size of form 
and by quantity. Nonrecurring pre- 
liminary costs, such as composi- 
tion, are separately identified so 
that such costs may be immedi- 
ately dealt with and prevented 
from entering or remaining in 
unit prices. A basis for cycle re- 
leasing (on a multiple line item 


basis) of forms on package plan | 


blanket order contract are estab- 


lished with resultant savings in 


shipping and other handling costs. 
The plan furthers standardization 


and uniformity of forms by mak- | 


ing price, in itself, an incentive to 
the use of standardized forms. 


While this program is a major | 


activity, it is not the only one in 
which this section is engaged. 

J. B. Sluiter is manager of the 
administrative services depart- 
ment, finance staff; J. P. H. Deth- 
man is supervisor of the records 
and business machines section; and 
C. W. Floyd is forms control pro- 
gram coordinator. 


Cleaner Offices 


Electrons are now being used to 
keep the air in offices cleaner and 
easier to breathe—as well as to 
prolong the life of furnishings and 
painted surfaces. 

A well-known room air condi- 
tioner has built-in electronic filters 
that grab dust particles from the 
air and hold them fast. 

The units also have a heating 
element attached for warming in- 
coming air on cool days to provide 
draft-free ventilation. 
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that gives “Exect 


plus 


*k with a special bonus 
-e-Carter's Silvertip 
Clean End, to keep 
fingers clean... 
Secretaries happy 
when ribbons 
are changed. 


Carter’ 


Ny lon 


Carter’s “Super Nylon”, with 
the Silver Tip, gives typed 
letters that “steel engraved 
Executive Tone.” 


Carter’s “Super Nylon” 
gives you more “mileage” 
per penny than ordinary rib- 
bons. 


Carter’s “Super Nylon” 
comes in three inkings, and 
in special tough fabrics for 
hard-pounding electric type- 
writers... 


long mileag 


S Super 
Ribbon 


These are just three good 
reasons why Carter’s Super 
Nylon ribbons are actually 
less expensive than ordinary 
“economy brand” ribbons. 


For real proof of Super 
Nylon superiority, buy a 
dozen from your local dealer. 
We have a hunch that after 
you have given that trial 
dozen your own rigid test, 
you'll Standardize on 
Carter’s Super Nylons. 
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COSTLY RE-DRAFTING OF 
ORGANIZATION CHARTS 


THE , 
COFFIELD 
EVERLASTING » 


Interchangeable a 
ORGANIZATION 
CHART 


EASY TO CHANGE 4 
A typist, a typewriter and typing paper are all you 
need to keep your chart up to date. It’s that simple! 
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Sizes to Fit Any Organization Structure 
Eliminates Ali Costly Drafting 
Photographs for Sharp Prints 
Invaluable as a Visual Training Aid 
All Parts Are Movable and Re-usable 
Solves Your Chart Problem Forever 


Write for Free Illustrated Folder 
with Price Schedule No. AB-3 


MANAGEMENT CONTROL CHARTS CO. 


1731 N. WELLS ST. CHICAGO 14, ILL. 


we SHRED ALL 


WASTE PAPER SHREDDER 


Quickly shreds newspapers, magazines, 
waste paper, tissue, cellophane, corru- 
gated cartons, wax paper, etc., into uniform 
resilient strands ideal for packing pur- 
poses. Especially adapted to shredding 
confidential records, blueprints, etc., per- 
mitting the return of this high-grade paper 
to the paper mills, for re-use. 


Compact, economical, safe. All revolving parts 
are covered. Instantly adjustable. Shreds ',” to 
%”. Designed for continuous and trouble-free 


service. 


FREE TRIAL 


Operate a SHRED ALL 30 days. If 
not satisfied—return—owe nothing. 


UNIVERSAL SHREDDER COMPANY 
SAGINAW, MICHIGAN 
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Human Nature Big Obstacle to Company Cost Cutting 


Human nature is one of the big 
barriers to cutting costs, according 
to Lawrence D. Miles of General 
Electric. GE’s top value analysis 
expert warns that high costs are 
the only sure method of reducing 
the standard of living, and cautions 
against making products that are 
too costly for most people to buy. 

Mr. Miles recommends that ex- 
ecutives responsible for purchasing 
try to ferret out high costs by 
scrutinizing every purchase to find 
the lowest costs to perform a func- 
tion without impairing its quality. 
As an example of this activity, Mr. 
Miles pointed out that by chang- 
ing a casting, GE reduced the cost 
of a product from $30.00 to $1.60, 
and got equal quality. A change 
in dies resulted in obtaining a part 
from a supplier at a reduction from 
$1.41 to 39 cents. 

Value analysis, Mr. Miles said, is 
the scientific and sensible evalua- 
tion of whatever costs money. It 
covers parts, assemblies, services, 
processes, and ideas; but under no 
circumstances does it ever involve 
any quality deterioration, he said. 

Whether it be a single item or 
quantities in the millions, he urged 
the purchasers to know when they 
hand out their company’s money 
that value is coming back. 

Mr. Miles, whose value analysis 
organization is part of the mate- 
rials services department in Gen- 
eral Electric’s manufacturing serv- 
ices, said that creative study of the 


continually 
costs of 


parts is 
lower 


function of 
contributing to 
production. 

He warns the purchasing men 
that too many decisions are based 
not upon facts, but upon the par- 
tial information—factual and false 

which people have, and the at- 
titude they have toward this in- 
formation. Popular conceptions 
never necessarily fit specific cases 

often they are no longer even 
true as generalities; and he cau- 
tioned that too often the tendency 
of human nature to resist change is 
responsible for failure to lower 
costs. 


Santa Fe Will Enlarge 
Board of Directors 


Santa Fe Railway Company’s 15- 
man board may soon be enlarged 
to 17, and include 3 officers of the 
company instead of 1, Fred G. Gur- 
ley, president, announced after a 
recent meeting of the board. Stock- 
holders have been asked to ap- 
prove the action at the annual 
meeting in April. Two of the three 
new men would be elected to 4-year 
terms. 

Mr. Gurley is the only company 
officer on the board at present. Rec- 
ommended for election are C. R. 
Tucker, operating vice president; 
J. C. Gibson, vice president and 
general counsel; and E. S. Marsh, 
financial vice president. 


Pitney-Bowes Executive Plugs for Profit Sharing 


“The distribution of a portion of 
profits to employees is emerging 
as one of the important tools 
through which group-interest and 
self-interest can develop construc- 
tively, side by side,” Joseph J. 
Morrow, director of personnel re- 
lations of Pitney-Bowes, Inc., 
Stamford, Conn., told the Graphic 
Arts Association of Connecticut, in 
a recent speech. 

“Profit sharing has been defined 
as an emphasis on ‘the together- 
ness, the unity, the oneness of in- 
terests, and hopes and purposes of 
all persons engaged in a business.’ 
This definition strikes the funda- 
mental note of profit sharing—be- 
cause this feeling of ‘togetherness,’ 
of a shared goal and a shared re- 
ward, of the importance and dig- 
nity of each individual, satisfies 
one of the most basic of all human 
needs as it has been translated and 
adapted for our civilized life. 


“Actually,” he added, “the com- 
panies with successful plans have 
reported production increases rang- 
ing up to 100 per cent, along with 
turnover reduction, more and bet- 
ter employee suggestions, fewer 
labor troubles, decreased waste, 
higher earnings for stockholders, 
price reductions, and all the other 
desirable byproducts of improved 
profits. 

“It does a ‘selling’ job on the 
wisdom and benefits of running a 
business for a profit,”” Mr. Morrow 
said. ‘‘For after all, the interests of 
capital and labor are both served 
best by a healthy, flourishing sys- 
tem of free enterprise. If they have 
been traveling toward the same 
goal by different routes, profit 
sharing can help get them back on 
the road together—advancing their 
common interests with the dignity 
and fairmindedness worthy of our 
democratic concept.” 
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New Record Set by 
GM Suggestion Plan 


The General Motors Employe 
Suggestion Plan set new records in 
participation and awards for the 
fifth consecutive year during 1955, 
says Harry W. Anderson, vice 
president in charge of personnel 
staff. 

More suggestions were_ sub- 
mitted, more were adopted, and a 
higher total of awards was paid to 
GM employees throughout the 
United States and Canada than in 
any previous year, he said. 

“Suggestions submitted in 1955 
totaled 228,437—-an increase of 
36,000 over 1954,” Mr. Anderson 
said. ‘“‘“Suggestions adopted and put 
into effect totaled 54,635, as com- 
pared with 46,995 in 1954. 

“Awards paid to employees for 
suggestions adopted totaled $3,225,- 
741, which was a substantial in- 
crease from the 1954 total of 
$2,467,514. The number of maxi- 
mum $2,500 awards also increased 
from 74 in 1954 to 170 in 1955. 

“We are glad to see more and 
more employees taking part each 
year. This means that an increased 
number are sharing in the benefits 
which result from their ideas for 
improvement.” 

The suggestions deal with many 
different subjects, including ideas 
to improve safety and working 
conditions, to improve quality, or 
to save time and material. 

Every suggestion is carefully in- 
vestigated and each employee re- 
ceives a complete explanation of 
the action taken on his suggestion. 

Since 1942, when General Motors 
introduced its Employe Sugges- 
tion Plan, more than 1,500,000 sug- 
gestions have _ been’ submitted, 
over 365,000 adopted, and awards 
in excess of $17,000,000 have been 
paid. 


Strikers’ Lost Time 
At Postwar Low 


An average of only 10.2 days 
were lost by each worker who was 
out on strike during 1955, says a 
report by Commerce Clearing 
House, national reporting authority 
on tax and business law. This 
figure sets a new low mark for any 
of the postwar years, and it com- 
pares with the 10-year average loss 
of 15.5 man-days. 

Averages for other years ran 
from 25.2 man-days in 1946 to 10.3 
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Snappy Salesforce F 


It would be ridiculous for salesmen to risk 
results by waiting for the morning mail before 
hitting the street . . . But if other departments in 
your firm are delayed by slow mail distribution 

. a MailOpener by PB is practically mandatory! 

It opens any kind of mail as fast as you can 
feed it . . . Shears a hairline edge off envelopes 
of any thickness without hurting the contents. 
Efficient, durable, the MailOpener saves time 
for the whole office, gives every day a head 
start. Models, hand and electric, for every 
. Call the nearest 
Pitney-Bowes office for a demonstration or 
free illustrated booklet 


office, even the smallest 


FREE: Handy desk or wall chart of postal 


rates with parcel post map and zone finder 


@@ PITNEY-BOWES | )> R 
MAILOPENER | 
PITNEY- Bowes, IN¢ 

2156 Walnut St., Stamford, Conn 


Electric originators of the postage meter 
Model LE .. . offices in 94 cities in U. S.and Canada 


— 
—_ 
- 
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Please Mention 
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When Writing to Advertisers 














FOR All NOISY 
OFFICE MACHINES 


Cause and Result . . . from NOISE 


Acousticon" is a hearing aid .. . used after loss of hearing. 


ACOUSTINET is an acoustical cabinet designed to absorb harmful metallic vibrations 
of noise . . . used to prevent loss of hearing from noise. Sof'Tone protects your em- 


ployees’ health . and it may protect you too . . . from compensable claims. 


_—, Results guaranteed—Or You Do Not Pay! 


(< Write for details. Give machines, makes, models you use and meosurements 
nell 
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man-days in 1951, according to 
records of work stoppages taken 
from a Bureau of Labor Statistics 
report. 

These average losses are shown 
by CCH as follows: 


YEAR DAYS LOST YEAR DAYS LOST 


10.2 1950 16.1 
14.7 1949 16.7 
11.8 1948 17.4 
16.7 1947 15.9 
10.3 1946 25.2 


The low average in 1955 was 
reached, even though the 2,750,000 
workers involved were more than 
the 10-year average of 2,661,000. 

There were 4,200 strikes com- 
pared with the decade average of 
4,315; and many of the stoppages 
were of short duration, such as 
those which occurred during con- 
tract negotiations in the auto and 
steel industries. 








6,537 Officeworkers Describe the ‘Ideal Boss’’ 


“If you could hire your own boss, 
what would he be like?” the Na- 
tional Office Management Associa- 
tion queried 20,000 officeworkers, 
and 6,537 replied. Based on this 
study, the following composite pic- 
ture of the ideal boss has been put 
together: 

A man between 40 and 49, with 
a high degree of managerial skill, 
who is eminently fair to workers, 
with a good deal of commonsense. 
Where there are a lot of older 
women, he should also be possessed 
of a particularly high degree of in- 
telligence. Where there are a lot 
of young women, on the other 
hand, an understanding nature is 
a big help. 

Experience is desirable but not 
absolutely essential, except to older 
men, perhaps. He doesn’t have to 


Bonnie Hull, a tabulating clerk, and an electronic accounting machine turn out 
this daily report showing an up-to-date inventory of more than 600 items 
for E. |. du Pont de Nemours & Company's plastic plant at Parkersburg, West 
Virginia. Thirty feet long, the report takes only 4 hours of labor to complete 
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be very energetic—as a matter of 
fact, laziness isn’t held against him, 
and he doesn’t need much of a 
sense of humor unless he has a lot 
of older women under him. If he 
is impatient, most of the workers 
won’t mind, but they won’t stand 
for his being unjust. They want 
him to be ready with a pat on the 
back for good work, and to let 
people know what’s going on in the 
business. 

In offices where there are a lot 
of young people, a boss with a 
“superior attitude’’ has_ several 
strikes against him; where there 
are a lot of older workers, lying is 
absolutely ‘‘out.’’ While most work- 
ers don’t care whether the boss is 
lazy or late for appointments, they 
don’t like to see him put things off 
either where they are concerned, 
since most workers don’t want to 
work under pressure to make up. 
Grouchiness makes the boss un- 
popular with the young women, 
and a know-it-all attitude gets the 
same reaction among the men. 
Only the older women seem to 
worry about his appearance. 

While he shouldn’t be too stuck- 
up to call workers by their first 
names, they don’t mind too much if 
he wants to be “mistered.’’ Most 
workers, particularly the younger 
women, can take stubbornness in 
their stride, while the older work- 
ers don’t hold a tendency to “tem- 
per” against a boss if he is O.K. in 
other ways. 

As might be expected, it’s no use 
trying to be an ideal boss, if you 
plan to use a survey as a model. 
An ideal boss in one organization 
is likely to be a total loss in a com- 
pany of a different type. Factors 
include too many things—age of 
workers, working conditions, etc. 


New Billing Method 


Saves Airline Time 


A sight draft payment plan 
which offers shippers and receivers 
a more rapid and less costly meth- 
od of settling air freight bills has 
been placed in effect by United 
Air Lines. The plan involves the 
use of an envelope form of sight 
draft rather than the usual invoice 
billing, thereby eliminating the use 
of a check in payment of air 
freight charges. United merely for- 
wards the sight draft envelope, 
containing supporting air bills, to 
the customer’s bank for immediate 
payment. 
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work. Employer has the option of 
distributing the mail or refusing it 
at the post office. The former meth- 
od can cost a lot of time and 
money, especially in plants cover- 
ing a large area. The latter is open 
to question because no NLRB de- 
cision has been made as to whether 
refusal to accept mail might be il- 
legal resistance to workers’ efforts 
to organize. 

One company recently faced with 
this problem found that it had tele- 
phone policies and policies cover- 
ing in-plant solicitation, but none 
covering receipt of personal mail 
at the company. The company 
would like to hear from any com- 
panies that have such a policy or 
have found a way of handling the 
union-mail problem. Write AMERI- 
CAN BUSINESS. In this case, it seems 
as if the union is overstepping the 
bounds of, shall we say, good taste. 


Roy A. Foulke, vice president of 
Dun & Bradstreet, has authored a 
37-page analysis of the history 
and current significance of business 
mergers, consolidations, and acqui- 
sitions. It’s part of a series started 
in 1931, and is an introduction to 
revised figures for 14 important 
ratios in 72 lines of manufacturing, 
retail, and wholesale business. Says 
Mr. Foulke, “To be successful in 
the years ahead, corporations 
which have grown by mergers, 
consolida‘ions, and acquisitions 
must have managerial skills of a 
high order. They . . . cover such 
an immense area and so many 
products that the venture is 
doomed to infinite operating prob- 
lems and coincident, exorbitant, un- 
anticipated expenses which will re- 
sult in eventual sale or liquidation 
of divisions or subsidiaries which 
turn out to be too diverse for the 
existing managerial skills.” For a 
copy of the booklet write Mr. 
Foulke at Dun & Bradstreet, 99 
Church Street, New York 8, N. Y. 


Modern Business Machines don’t 
require a capital investment when 
the lease plan is used. The plan is 
also useful to businessmen looking 
forward to the many revolutionary 
electronic and _ electromechanical 
business machines in the offing, 
but who need new conventional ma- 
chines to do today’s work properly. 

Noel L. Mudd, general sales man- 
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ager for Burroughs Corporation, 
says his company is now prepared 
to lease its adding machines, cal- 
culators, accounting and statistical 
machines, microfilm equipment, 
and other machines. Rental pay- 
ment can be made on a monthly, 
quarterly, semiannual, or annual 
basis. Customers can apply 75 per 
cent of the rental fee toward pur- 
chase of a machine, if they wish. 
Several office furniture manufac- 
turers report considerable leasing 
activity, especially in the case of 
companies with large Government 
contracts. 


Detroit's 6-Week Newspaper 
strike provided a good demonstra- 
tion of what office duplicating 
equipment can do. The three De- 
troit dailies used a hand-operated 
Ditto machine to funnel news to 
local wire service bureaus, radio 
and television stations. The little 
machine whipped out 4 bulletin 
editions daily, for a total of nearly 
100,000 copies. One of the papers 
bought the machine for its own use 
as soon as the strike was over. 


Vending Machines are doing a 
big job in industry. Many com- 
panies are finding them to be ad- 
vantageous in reducing “break 
time” and suspect there is a plus in 
having such drinks as milk, cocoa, 
coffee; and foods such as candy, 
soup, and sandwiches available to 
workers for that ‘extra lift.’”” Some 
executives feared that the ma- 
chines would cause messy areas, 
but experience has shown that if 
there is a litter, it is concentrated 
in one place. Others have made the 
vending machine areas attractive 
so that workers do not toss away 
wrappers and cartons, but use the 
waste-disposal units. 


Ninety-Six Per Cent of 175 plants 
in 18 upstate New York cities have 
at least 1 vending machine, ac- 
cording to a survey by J. F. Metz, 
Jr., a Cornell University economist. 
He says that 54 per cent of all 
plants and 60 per cent of those em- 
ploying more than 100 persons had 
milk vending machines. Soft drink 
and candy machines were most 
prevalent; cigarettes were third; 
milk, fourth; with coffee coming 
in sixth, behind chewing gum. 


Safeguard Your 
Business Secrets 


Now you quickly and easily destroy 
confidential papers and obsolete 
records right in your own office. 


NEW SHREDMASTER 


Bamt2um 10 


Portable shredding machine designed 
especially for office use, the size 
and weight of a business typewriter! 


The only office paper 
shredding machine that 
destroys confidential pa- 
pers quietly and cleanly. 
Greater capacity, speed 
and safety than ever be- 
fore! Compact, modern 
design. Exclusive slanted 
gravity feed speeds shred- 
ding of paper in multiple 
thicknesses, tickets, cards, 
coupons and labels. Any- 
one can operate the 
Bantam 10. Safety throat 
assures protection. Priced 
well within the budget of 
all businesses, large or 


small. 
postcard, and mail 


Ask for brochure E | postcard, 
-Zie SHREDMASTER ¢.../ 


J East 4 


UNREADABLE SHREDS © 
COME OUT WERE. , 


- 
- - 
een ee? 





FREE: 


Illustrated descrip- 
tive folder in- 
cludes 10 day free 
trial details. Write 
“BANTAM 10” on 
your letterhead or 














The Vest-Pocket Course in 
Selling 


“A SHORT COURSE 
IN SALESMANSHIP” 


By J. C. Aspley 


Here's a pint-size manual on salesman- 
ship that packs a real wallop! As a re- 
fresher course in the fundamentals of 
selling, over 200,000 copies have been 
bought by companies to give to their 
salesmen, dealers, and to men who want 
to get into selling. 64 pages. 4 by 6 
inches. Send for sample copy, 40 cents. 


The Dartnell Corporation 


4660 Ravenswood Ave., Chieage 40, Il. 
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New Hectograph Master for 


Clear, Uniform Copies 


> 


DESIGNED for preparation on Xero- 
graphic equipment, the new X-200 
Black Ready-Master Unit affords ex- 
ceptional cleanliness and color de- 
sirability. Using a spirit duplicator 
with regular spirit fluid and copy 
paper, it is now possible to produce 
copies of original data in the same, 
enlarged, or reduced size. Sales and 
training material, engineering draw- 
ings, or business forms can be pro- 
duced quickly and _ inexpensively. 
These masters may also be prepared 
by typing, writing, or impress print- 
ing. Columbia Ribbon & Carbon Mfg. 
Co., Ine., Glen Cove, N. Y. 





A 


Prompting Device 


For Speakers 


NO MORE need to memorize your 
speech with the TelExecutive. By 
using the hand control, the speaker 
can regulate the speed of the script 
as it moves across the viewing face. 
It can be stopped or started at the 
speaker’s discretion, or the machine 
can be set at a steady pace, leaving 
both hands free for using charts or 
other graphic speaking aids. Each 
script spool can hold more than 1 
hour’s speech material. Underwood 
Corporation, One Park Ave., New 
York 16, N. Y. 
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L-Shaped Reception or 
Secretarial Desk 


PROVIDING maximum working 
space, this handsome L-shaped unit 
features Formica top and drawer faces 
combined with a choice of walnut, 
mahogany, or oak. The front section 
is of Vinyl plastic fiber screen with 
wood cross strips, and the desk has 
solid brass hardware’ throughout. 
Harmonizing pull-up chair also avail- 
able. Clark & Gibby, Inc., 20 East 
41st St., New York, N. Y. 


v 


Check Vouchers in 
Convenient Sets 


MADE in sets up to four parts, these 
voucher checks give economy while 
providing complete control for users. 
It is available with a phantom, a 
second color, and with internal parts 
voided. May be had with black or 
blue carbons, and with punching on 
paper only or on paper and carbons 
on any side. Stub may be on top or 
bottom on unnumbered forms. Moore 
Business Forms, Inc., Niagara Falls 
New York 
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Personalized Radio Pager 
<< 


LOW-frequency radio paging system 

the new Handie-Talkie—alerts 
paged staff members anywhere within 
plant or building without anyone but 
the person being paged being aware 
that a message is being transmitted 
The system consists of a_ selector 
console, an FM transmitter, and the 
Handie-Talkie radio receivers. Up to 
several hundred persons per system 
can be paged individually, new chan- 
nels being added as needed. Motorola 
Communications & Electronics, Inc., 
4501 Augusta Blvd., Chicago 51, III. 








Accounting Machine Brings Big 
Features to Small Business 


+ 


ALL ESSENTIAL accounting records 
are produced automatically by any of 
three methods possible on the new 
Underwood Sundstrand. In addition, 
the machine’s mechanical brain en- 
ables it to figure payroll, accounts 
payable, and inventory. Machine can 
be set to provide either an original 
ledger and original statement with 
proof tape, a collated statement and 
ledger with proof tape, or a collated 
statement and ledger with journal 
distribution. Underwood Corporation, 
One Park Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 





Combination Adding and 
Listing Machine 


PRODUCING both an adding ma- 
chine tape and a punched tape, this 
new device allows selected data to be 
automatically punched on a five- 
channel code tape, while items are 
being listed on the adding machine 
tape. It is then ready for direct proc- 
essing through a card-punch machine 
or any machine equipped with a tape 
read-out mechanism, such as type- 
writers, bookkeeping, or communica- 
tions machines. This eliminates copy- 
ing and verifying of original data. The 
Friden Calculating Machine Co., Inc., 
San Leandro, Calif. 


New Idea in Partitioning 


+ 

PERSPEC is a prefabricated steel 
frame with electric wiring, allowing 
complete freedom of choice for panel 
inserts within the frames. In this 
conference room, top panels in the 
background are of milk glass; the 
lower panels are of steel, painted 
white; and the horizontal strip is of 
brass. In the foreground, panel inserts 
are of glass, across which curtains can 
be drawn. Room by Michael Saphier 
Associates. Aetna Steel Products 
Corp., 730 Fifth Ave., New York 19, 
New York. 
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NEW! AICO’ OPEN SHELF 


FILING GUIDES nes 33! 








Plastic Tab, Inset on Guide, is 2144” Wide 


MAKE OPEN SHELF FILING 
More Economical 
Faster and Easier! 


Windows, 2%4”x 1". Hooks Optional, in 
Titles, Both Sides, Any Position. 

4 Times Usual Size. AICO Plastic Tabs, 
Reads Left to Right. Insertable, 2 Sides. 


Cut Costs, File More Accurately! 


The new AICO Guides are only half size in 
height to cut costs. Titles seen at 15 feet, 
clearly, easily. Speeds filing, finding, accuracy. 
Printed inserts available in A-Z Divisions, 8 
breakdowns, 25 to 1M; in Numerical, up to 
10M. Body of 25 point Pressboard. Special 
Sizes to order. Send specs. for free quotes. 


For FREE 
Sample, Details, 
Write Guide Division 


97 Reade St. - 


INDEXES 
New York 13, New York 


426 S. Clinton Street - Chicago 7, Illinois 


How Long 


Should Records be Kept? 
this a R E E 


lekede) 40-3 am a-J 01 





Now 
available— 
our Manual of Re- 
cord Storage Practice 
with Retention Periods for 
general business and banks. It 
tells a simplified story of record 
procedure and an easy-to-do 
storage plan for inactive records. 
A VALUABLE GUIDE FOR 
EVERY BUSINESS. For your 
FREE copy, clip this ad to your 
letter-head and mail to: 


BANKERS BOX CO., Dept. A8B-3 
720 S. Dearborn St., Chicago 5, Illinois 
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BUSINESS 72S 


The following literature is of special 
interest to executives active in busi- 
ness management. It is current, and 
requests for this literature received 
several months after date of this 
issue may find supplies of the various 
booklets are completely exhausted. 
Requests for these booklets may be 
sent direct to the companies listed. 





SOME INTERESTING FACTORS in 
the development of visual communi- 
cation are contained in an address by 
Joe W. Coffman, president, Tecnifax 
Corporation, at the 75th anniversary 
convention of the Photographers’ As- 
sociation of America. Called ‘The 
Role of Visual Communication,” the 
booklet traces the dawn of communi- 
cation as man’s first and greatest 
invention. Tecnifax Corporation, 
Holyoke, Mass. 
- ~ * 


THE COMPTROLLER’S GUIDE is a 
recently published Army pamphlet on 
the present status of comptrollership 
in the Army. It describes the man- 
agerial system which concentrates 
the whole complex of Army activities 
into 16 primary programs for the 
dual purpose of reporting to Con- 
gress on the Army’s past and pro- 
posed action, and for supervising and 
evaluating the present activities 
throughout the Army. The pamphlet 
is available by writing to Department 
of the Army, Office of the Assistant 
Secretary, Washington 25, D. C. 


+ * * 


HOW TO CREATE A FAVORABLE 
BUSINESS CLIMATE is the subject 
of a study entitled “Getting and 
Holding Good Employers.” Essentials, 
the study finds, include labor costs 
which are not too high to permit 
competition with business in other 
parts of the country, good labor rela- 
tions, fair taxes, sound local govern- 
ment, and a friendly attitude toward 
business. Good schools and attractive 
living conditions for employees are 
also important. Copies are available 
from the Chamber of Commerce of 
the United States, 1615 H St., N. W., 
Washington, D. C. 


* *” * 


WORLD TRADE ANSWERS are 
contained in the newly revised 
“World Trade Data Booklet.” It gives 
mail, telephone, radio, and cable mes- 
sage rates and regulations; electric 
current; conversion factors; interna- 
tional air and steamship services; do’s 
and don’ts for the new exporter. It 


also has a directory listing banks in 
U. S. active in world trade, U. S. 
firms financing foreign trade, over- 
seas buying agencies in U. S., foreign 
freight forwarders, and international 
advertising media. Booklet is avail- 
able for 50 cents from Exporters’ 
Digest, 253 Broadway, New York 7, 
New York. 


* a a 
WHAT YOU SHOULD KNOW 
ABOUT SOUND SYSTEMS is the 
title of a reprint of three articles 
covering the fundamentals of sound 
systems operation and installation. It 
was prepared as a primer for those 
with little previous knowledge of 
sound, and presents basic facts on 


amplifiers, microphones, speakers, 
impedance matching, systems plan- 
ning, and _ installation practices. 


Copies are available at 10 cents each 
from David Bogen Co., Inc., 29 Ninth 
Ave., New York 14, N. Y. 


TO SHOW SHIPPERS HOW 
EASILY they can send their air 
cargo shipments from cities in the 
United States to countries in South 
America, Panagra (Pan American- 
Grace Airways) has issued a quick 
reference guide listing routing pat- 
terns and document requirements. 
The handy booklet lists the advan- 
tages of shipping by air, the docu- 
ments needed to send shipment via 
air cargo to each of the countries on 
the airline’s route, and contains two 
maps showing routes and connecting 
carriers from principal cities in the 
United States and Canada. Copies 
may be obtained by writing Donald 
A. Huff, manager of Cargo Sales, 
Panagra, 135 E. 42nd St., New York 
iy, m. = 


* * * 


YOUR SECRETARY will find “How 
to Be the Postal Queen of Your Of- 
fice” full of helpful hints on getting 
faster handling of packages and let- 
ters by the post office. It tells how 
to get the most out of a postal dollar 
through proper use of air parcel 
post and air mail. Copies are avail- 
able in quantity from Air Transport 
Association of America, 1107 Six- 
teenth St., N. W., Washington 6, 
District of Columbia. 


+ * * 


A SAFETY COLOR CODE for in- 
dustry, to warn of various hazards 
has been developed by Du Pont, 
working with leading safety authori- 
ties. They are: High-visibility yellow, 
alert orange, fire protection red, 
safety green, and precaution blue. 
Folders are available from E. I. du 
Pont de Nemours & Co. (Inc.), Wil- 
mington 98, Delaware. 


* * * 


A CEILING THAT HEATS OR 
COOLS, and incorporates sound con- 
trol is described in a new bulletin by 
Burgess-Manning. The bulletin illus- 
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trates component parts and methods 
of installation, as well as perform- 
ance charts and control methods. Ask 
for bulletin A-138 when writing Ar- 
chitectural Products Division, Bur- 
gess-Manning Company, 5970 North- 
west Highway, Chicago 31, III. 


* * 


PAYROLL TAX COMPUTATIONS 
are done quickly and easily on the 
Calculer-D, which is the subject of a 
folder being offered by Ayers Cor- 
poration. Just a turn of the fingertip 
dial, and the computer gives direct 
“window” readings of accurate 
F.I.C.A. and withholding tax deduc- 
tions, on a single line. For more 
information, write to Ayers Corpora- 
tion, Box 1081, Dept. 1-A, Wilming- 
ton, Calif. 


* * * 


SPEEDING EXECUTIVE WORK is 
the title of a 12-page book by Voice- 
writer which gives a case history re- 
port on modern executive work 
methods. It shows how a busy ex- 
ecutive can keep work from piling 
up—get more done, with much less 
effort. Copies are available from 
Thomas A. Edison, Inc., West 
Orange, N. J. 


* * 


FLEXIBLE INTERIORS FOR OF- 
FICES, factories, schools, and hos- 
pitals are discussed and illustrated in 
Mills Walls new 68-page catalog. The 
workbook contains more than 50 
photographs of typical installations, 
and gives complete information on 
design and construction features, 
specifications, and detail drawings. 
For copies, write to Mills Company, 
968 Wayside Road, Cleveland 10, 
Ohio. 


INVITATION TO LEARNING is an 
eight-page brochure that lists oppor- 
tunities offered by the Remington 
Rand Institute to business executives 
who wish to increase their knowledge 
of business systems and equipment. 
Included are seminars for executives 
and department heads specifically 
interested in punched-card or elec- 
tronic methods, seminars of top-level 
people from many firms who discuss 
general management problems, and 
seminars for members of one firm to 
attack a specific problem. Copies of 
this brochure (X-1630) are available 
by writing to the Remington Rand 
Institute, 315 Fourth Ave., New York 
10, New York. 


* 


ORGANIZATIONS OWNING Multi- 
lith and Davidson duplicating ma- 
chines will want copies of a new 
catalog called “Advanced Techniques 
in Offset, Duplicating Plates, and 
Supplies.” Listed are special ink- 
coverage and water control attach- 
ments for these duplicating machines, 
plus many other accessories. Ask for 
Catalog No. 21 when writing Michael 
Lith, Inc., 145 West 45th St., New 
York 36, N. Y. 
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HOME OF THE FAMOUS 


iy 


@ Just 3 minutes from New York City’s 
Grand Central Terminal and con- 
veniently near to the Fifth Avenue 
shopping district, the Lexington is 
centrally located. Its 801 outside 
rooms are all equipped with com- 
bination tub and shower bath, 
circulating ice water, full-length 
mirror, 4-station radio. Television. 
“New York's Friendly Hotel” 


Hele! Lexington 


7 Near the United Nations 
** LEXINGTON AVE. AT 48th ST., N.Y.C. 17 
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TESTED IDEAS AND METHODS THAT PAY OFF... 
FACTUAL INFORMATION TO ANSWER 1,001 QUESTIONS ... 
SUCCESSFUL PROGRAMS OF LEADING COMPANIES .. . 


IN THE 


SALES PROMOTION HANDBOOK 


Second Edition 


By J. C. Aspley 


Here is the first handbook ever published which makes available in 
organized, quick reference form, hundreds of plans for promoting 
sales which others have tested and found successful. It is packed 
from cover to cover with facts, plans, and ideas other companies 
have found effective in spearheading their sales activities and back- 
ing up their sales and dealer organizations. Here are promotion ideas 
to help you introduce new products . . . broaden markets . . . move 
merchandise . . . train personnel. 
If you would like to see a copy for 10 days—put it to the test—fill 
in and return the coupon below. 

e 5 by 8 inches 

e leatherette bound $1 2.50 





¢ 200 charts and exhibits 
10-DAY APPROVAL ORDER 


e 1,104 pages, fully indexed 
THE DARTNELL CORPORATION 
4660 Ravenswood Avenue 
Chicago 40, Illinois 


Please send a copy of the SALES 
PROMOTION HANDBOOK on 10-day 
approval basis. Bill at $12.50, plus 
postage. 


Name 
Position 
Firm 
Street 


City 








Made clear for you, in the 
lan guage o f mana gement 


ELECTRONIC DATA 
PROCESSING for 
BUSINESS and INDUSTRY 


By RICHARD G. CANNING 


Partner, Canning, Sisson & Associates and 
University of California, L. A. 


Fully explains the major “‘patterns’’ of 
electronic data processing systems and 
illustrates them by actual case studies. 
With knowledge of these “‘patterns’’ you 
are in position to evaluate the importance 
of the new systems in filling your own 
special’needs. Characteristics of the 
systems now available and in use are 
thoroughly covered and a plan of action 
for developing a reliable system is sug- 
gested. Provides the first discussion in 
print of the concept of the file main- 
tenance machine. 
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For the first time, a low-cost, portable 
all-steel office partition — a full seven feet 
high — designed to give complete wall 
privacy for executive offices! 
PORT-A-WALL Partitions 
for Every Office Need 
Available in 39”, 54”, 68” and now 84” 
heights and in 10 stock widths, PORT-A- 
WALL Partitions meet all your planning 
needs. 

Here’s What You Get 
with PORT-A-WALL 
@ 25% more work space @ no maintenance costs 


@ complete wall privacy @ no installation costs 
@ greater efficiency @ complete flexibility 


Private offices in minutes with PORT- 
A-WALL. Anyone can put them up! 


Write for literature and name of 
your nearest dealer 


HEMISPHERE STEEL PRODUCTS CORP 


263 Kent Avenue e Brooklyn 11, NY 
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EFFECTIVE COMMUNICA- 
TION ON THE JOB. Edited by 
M. Joseph Dooher, associate editor, 
Vivienne Marquis. Lawrence A. 
Appley, president of the American 
Management Association, takes a 
quotation from Albert Schweitzer as 
his text for the foreword to this book: 
“We wander through life in a semi- 
darkness in which none of us can 
distinguish exactly the features of his 
neighbor; only from time to time, 
through some experience that we 
have with our companion, or through 
some remark that he passes, he stands 
for a moment, close to us, as though 
illumined by a flash of lightning.” 
This, says Mr. Appley, is as good 
a description of what communication 
is, and means, and makes happen, as 
we are likely to find. This idea is 
borne out by 22 authors who con- 
tribute to the nine sections of the 
book: Person to Person: The Funda- 
mental Job, Bridges and Barriers to 
Good Communications, The Day-to- 
Day Job, Communicating Upward, 
“How Am I Doing?”: The Rating 
Interview, “Problem” Interviews, The 
Employment Interview, Effective 
Conference Leadership, Managing 
Your Talk. American Management 
Association, 1515 Broadway, Times 
Square, New York 36, N. Y. 294 
pages. $4.00 to members, $4.75 to non- 
members. Quantity discounts. 


SCIENTIFIC MANAGEMENT AND 
THE UNIONS. 1900-1932, A HIS- 
TORICAL ANALYSIS. By Milton J. 
Nadworny. Professor Nadworny (Uni- 
versity of Vermont), presents in this 
excellent book the results of his re- 
search into the attitudes and actions 
of organized labor (particularly the 
A. F, of L.) toward the practices and 
philosophy of the scientific manage- 
ment movement in the United States 
during the first 30 years of the 
century. 

Prior to World War I, he points 
out; these relations were marked by 
distrust, fear, and hostility. There 
were important strikes and a number 
of congressional investigations. On 
the legislative side, there was a 
concerted effort toward “antistop- 
watch and bonus legislation.” How- 
ever, in a postwar period, instead of 
hostility, cordiality and friendship 
characterized the relations between 
the two movements. The scientific- 
management engineers strongly and 
consistently advocated recognition of 
the unions and collective bargaining. 
At the same time, the A. F. of L. 
encouraged participation in “union- 
management cooperation.” In this 
movement, the so-called _ scientific 


managers played the leading roles. 

Professor Nadworny traces the end 
of this close collaboration as a result 
of the Depression, but points out that 
the experience of the previous dec- 
ades was not lost. “Not only was the 
evolution of industrial management 
practice and programing vitally 
effective, but the development of the 
practices and programs of American 
trade unions was significantly modi- 
fied—by giving the labor organiza- 
tions their first real instruction in the 
problems, the methodology, and the 
possibility of today’s advanced man- 
agement procedures.” 

This is the first book to trace the 
specific relationships between scien- 
tific management and organized labor. 
It is based upon extensive research 
in the original documents in the 
Frederick Winslow Taylor collection 
and in the letters of Samuel Gompers, 
as well as the A. F. of L. archives. 

Industrial engineers, industrial re- 
lations executives, and those engaged 
in personnel administration will find 
this book of particular value. There 
are, in fact, certain parallels that will 
become immediately obvious to those 
who are today trying to devise a 
workable “automation approach” to 
the labor situation. Harvard Univer- 
sity Press, Cambridge 38, Mass. 186 
pages. $3.75. 


THE RISE OF THE NATIONAL 
TRADE UNION. By Lloyd Ulman. 
Professor Ulman has done a remark- 
able job of putting together an ac- 
count of the development of the na- 
tional trade union in the latter half of 
the nineteenth century and in the 
early years of the twentieth century, 
during “the period in which it tri- 
umphed over powerful, determined 
opposition from other forms of labor 
organization.” 

Establishment of a national union 
created certain inescapable problems 
such as what to do about traveling 
members; membership in defunct 
locals; differences in standards of ad- 
mission, control, and support of 
strikes; and others. Solutions to 
these problems required union leaders 
to become fully aware of the problems 
of management in a business sense. 
The development of a competent 
union management is one of the most 
important facets to this story. As 
associate professor of industrial re- 
lations at the University of Minnesota, 
Lloyd Ulman has written a valuable 
book which industrial relations execu- 
tives, as well as other management 
personnel, will find instructive. Har- 
vard University Press, Cambridge 38, 
Mass. 639 pages. $9.50. 
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This Month’s Contributors 


PETER E. HELLER is vice president of 
Walter E. Heller & Company, Chicago 
and New York City. Last year, his 
firm did a volume business of $736 
million in financial assistance to busi- 
ness and industry. His activities in the 
company cover a wide range with 
emphasis on sales and servicing of 
accounts. He started in the account- 
ing department and progressed 
through other divisions before ap- 
pointment to his present office. 


* 


ROBERT H. DE BEER, manager of per- 
sonnel research, The M. W. Kellogg 
Company, graduated from the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania; has studied 
under the father of Job Evaluation, 
C. Canley Balderson; was a member 
of the A. S. F. Headquarters Office for 
Salary and Wage Administration dur- 
ing World War II. Following the war 
he has been associated with R. H. 
Macy and National Broadcasting Co. 


* * * 


A. G. AVANT and ALASON H. FRANKING 
are officers of the Chicago Chapter of 
the National Society for Business 
Budgeting—Mr. Avant as chairman 
of the publicity committee and Mr. 
Franking as chairman of the research 
and education committee. In private 
life, Mr. Franking is a “reformed 
music instructor who found the ro- 
mance of accounting more interesting 
than music.” He finally joined Ben- 
jamin Electric as controller. Mr. 
Avant is chief accountant for Illinois 
Tool Works. 


MORRIS BUDIN is a professor of Eco- 
nomics and Statistics, Utica College 
of Syracuse University. He was a con- 
sultant on plant layout and quality 
control with H. P. Snyder Co. and 
Utica Drop Forge. At present, he is 
conducting a training program in in- 
dustrial management problems and 
statistics at the U. S. Air Force base 
at Rome, N. Y. 


FRANK M. KNOX wrote his “Open Let- 
ter on Office Cost Reduction” after 
reading part one of the work simpli- 
fication article that ran in May 1955. 
Mr. Knox is president of Frank M. 
Knox Company, Inc., management 
consultant with 22 years’ experience 
in administrative cost reduction 
through paperwork control. He is now 
in the process of writing a book on 


the subject of cost control in the 
office. 
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SERVICES and SUPPLIES 


Mail Rack 


Clear your desk for action 
with this CURMANCO 
LETTER SORTER 
Saves time Invites action 

Clears your desk. Handles, 
Classifies. Distributes 
Electrically welded in 
Diece Olive Green 
Brown, Gray 


better $7.50 ‘i22' $9.50 
F.0.B. Factory. Twoer mere 
CURRIER MFG. CO., St. Paul 8, Minn 
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Executives Wanted 





SALARIED POSITIONS 
$5,000 to $35,000 








We offer the original personal employment 
service (established 46 years). Procedure 
f highest ethical standards is individu- 
alized to your personal requirements. 
Identity covered; present position pro- 
tected. Ask for particulars. R. W. BIXBY, 
INC., 0 Brisbane Bldg., Buffalo 3, N. Y. 
Inventions for Sale 
EXPLOIT NEW INVENTIONS and make 
money. Write for our free classification sheet 
of inventions for sale. ADAM FISHER CO., 
418 Idaho, St. Louis, Mo. 





Business Booklets 


FILE THIS, PLEASE 


by Marjorie Payne 








Here is a popular booklet by an ex- 
pert on filing which will help every 
officeworker—from the top man on 
down—to eliminate many costly de- 
lays and losses. It will make good 
filing a habit and save time and 
dollars. Order enough copies to put 
one on each desk in your office. The 


cost is nominal. 


QUANTITY PRICES 
Single copies..._™_40 cents each 
6 to 99 copies.._.__30 cents each 


100 to 249 copies.._..26 cents each 


(Postage will be added) 


Order direct from publisher— 
| | THE DARTNELL CORPORATION 


4660 Ravenswood Ave. 
Chicago 40, Ill. 











Please Mention 
“AMERICAN BUSINESS” 
When Writing to Advertisers 
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ROSPECTS for the last half of 1956 are 

looking up. Every day they get better. To 
be sure there are a few clouds on the horizon, 
such as the auto cutbacks and the drop in resi- 
dence construction, but the break in prices and 
the inventory glut that some of our economist 
friends feared seems to have been sidetracked 
by another round of inflationary pay increases. 
Three important wage agreements signed re- 
cently raised hourly rates from 15 to 30 cents. 
The 25 cents increase in the minimum wage 
law is putting pressure on the whole wage 
structure. So we can expect a “topping off” 
rather than a “sliding off” of business activity 
this fall. Prices should rise slowly, except in 
highly competitive industries where the buyer 
still sets the price. But it would be unwise to 
figure on prices remaining indefinitely at what 
obviously is a dangerously high level. As we 
near the end of our capacity to produce, or 
should production at some point overtake de- 
mand, a break in prices is inevitable. Companies 
that have the foresight to invest a good share 
of their 1956 earnings in developing executives 
and salesmen, and installing modern cost-cut- 
ting equipment in their plants and _ offices, 
should have reason to congratulate themselves 
in 1957. 

* * # 


The report that General Electric will build 
and market a complete line of electronic com- 
puters for business use, with emphasis on 
“pocketbook” equipment, is as interesting as 
it is significant. Coming, as it does, on the heels 
of the decision by International Business 
Machines Corporation to make its patents 
generally available to its competitors, it has 
far-reaching importance. When you also con- 
sider the development work being done by 
Addressograph, Burroughs, National Cash 
Register, and other leaders in the industry, it 
means the much-discussed revolution in office 
systems and procedures is truly knocking on 
our door. What seemed to be far away, and 
then only for the wealthy few, may soon be 
within reach of even the relatively small com- 
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pany. The electronic office is rushing upon us 
at headlong speed. It behooves those who have 
the responsibility for cutting the cost of busi- 
ness administration and providing manage- 
ment with up-to-the-minute data to recognize 
what is happening in the field of electronic 
data processing and then prepare for it. 


* * * 


How well are your records protected against 
a sudden fire? The experience of the Curtiss 
Candy Company, whose office building with 
the company’s accounts receivable records 
went up in smoke the other night, makes this 
a good question. There should be an approved 
fireproof safe convenient to every desk where 
records are maintained, so that in case of a 
flash fire the records can be put away in a 
matter of seconds. 


~ * * 


Barring some unexpected upset, it looks 
very much as though we might also prepare for 
the coming of the long week end and the 4- 
day (32-hour) workweek. This may seem far- 
fetched, but so did the 40-hour week when 
some of us were working 60 hours a week and 
thinking how wonderful it would be to get a 
half day off on Saturdays, during July and 
August. As a matter of fact, some highly 
mechanized industries already have a 35-hour 
week; and in Detroit, where automation is cut- 
ting the dollar sign out of costs, folks say a 30- 
hour week may be the only solution to their 
unemployment problem. According to the 20th 
Century Fund, workers—since the turn of the 
century—have taken 38 per cent of the increase 
in productivity in the form of more leisure time. 
The unions are finding their campaign for a 
“full” guaranteed annual wage is not too popu- 
lar with members enjoying high seniority. So 
labor leaders are looking about for something 
that has a wider appeal. So don’t be surprised 
if one of the major demands to make the head- 
lines soon—perhaps this summer—will be “40 
hours’ pay for 32 hours’ work.” —J. C. Aspley 
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PAPER CO. 
630 Fifth Ave. New York 
© Si. Marys Kraft Corp 

© Gummed Tape Div. 
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returns 133% 


“Our first National machine saved us 
$6,000 the first year. When we in- 
stalled a second National machine we 
saved an additional $14,000 yearly. 
These savings were a direct result of 
reduced payroll costs, time saved, 
overtime eliminated and valuable in- 
formation being made available. We 
also obtained further benefits in hav- 
ing records posted to date, quicker 
accounting information, and easier 
auditing. Our National System now 
saves us $20,000 a year, a return of 
133% on our investment. 


THE GILMAN PAPER COMPANY, leading specialists in modern paper prod- 
ucts, with mills at Gilman, Vermont, and St. Marys, Georgia, relies on a 
modern National System to provide complete accounting information 
for efficient business operation. 


“Our Walional System 
saves us*20,000 a year... 


annually on our investment !” 


— Gilman Paper Company, New York, N.Y. 


“We have recently installed a third 
National and we know from our past 
experience that we will obtain sub- 
stantial additional savings in the 
future. Naturally, we are highly 
pleased with the results our National 
System has provided.” 


wefrvort 


Vice President 


THE NATIONAL CASH REGISTER COMPANY, Dayton 9, Ohio 


986 OFFICES IN 94 COUNTRIES 


You would do well to investigate the 
many advantages of a National System. 
No matter how complex your accounting 
problems may be, there is a National 
System specially adapted to your needs. 
Call your nearby National representative 
for complete details on how Nationals can 
save you extra time and money. His 
number is in the yellow pages of your 
phone book. 


*TRADE MARK REG. U.S. PAT. OFF 
Waltional 
ACCOUNTING MACHINES 
ADDING MACHINES « CASH REGISTERS 





CAN IBM ELECTRONICS 
PROFIT YOUR COMPANY ? 











Here’s the way to find out! 


Whether or not your company shares in 
the profits of electronic data processing 
may depend upon you. 

Better than anyone else—you know 
there should be no “snap judgments” 
on electronics. It takes time. Time to 
gather the facts, re-examine procedures 
... reaffirm management requirements. 
The competitive picture in our growing 
economy demands that top manage- 
ment find the time to learn about elec- 
tronics. He looks to you for the signifi- 
cant facts. He relies upon you to help 
him decide where, and how, electronics 


will improve his profit picture. And, 


whether or not he decides for electron- 
ics, your company still reaps the vital 
economies of this thorough re-examina- 
tion of systems and procedures. 

IBM will help you gather this data. 
From published brochures and appli- 
cation studies, to actual preparation 
assistance, IBM will cooperate with you 
to help your management ascertain 
whether electronics will be profitable 
for your company. 

Today—IBM electronic data process- 
ing machines are on the job on every 
type of data processing problem —in 


businesses of every size. Each working 


*During 1955, IBM announced a major data processing improvement every two weeks! 


day, another IBM electronic machine is 
being delivered. You can be sure that 
in this rapidly growing field, IBM has 
the experience and know-how you can 
depend upon, What’s more, newer 
IBM developments* will keep you out 
in front in electronics. 

Get the down-to-earth facts from 
IBM. Call your local representative or 
write: Department A56, International 
Business Machines Corporation, 590 


Madison Ave., New York 22, N.Y. 


DATA 
PROCESSING 





